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A Flight on Staivs. 





RYING@ archeologists, 
amateur or professed, con- 
sidering the mansions and 
the castles which are the 
remains of bygone days, 
generally find no little 

interest, whether in regard to appearance or 
association, in the flights of stairs which have 
served for generations for transit from one level 
to another of the edifice. It may be a worn-out 
stone turret-staircase, each “tread” scooped 
hollow by countless footsteps, and which, in the 
case of a ruined building, emphasizes the ccn- 
trast between past and present, reminding us of 
the occupants who have so often ascended and 
descended it in sterner and more turbulent days; 
or one of the wide, spacious oak staircases of a 
later date,—such as that down which the Roger 
Wildrakes of the Stuart period swaggered, 
whistling cavalier ditties, to which the long 
rapier scabbard hitting against every step in the 
descent extemporised an appropriate accompani- 
ment.* Whether from association or architec- 
tural effect, however, there is a general interest 
in an old staircase, as we might conclude from 
the frequency with which we see such subjects 
selected for artists’ drawings or for illustrated 
publications, as “ Staircase in ——— Hall,” and 
the manner in which the garden-steps at Haddon 
are continually reproduced by photography or in 
water-colour. 

The interest of the staircase, however, is not 
merely archeological or picturesque (in the 
ordinary sense of the term), for it is, if rightly 
used, the opportunity for varied treatment and 
effect, internally and externally, in domestic as 
well as in public architecture ; it is the archi- 
tect’s opportunity for escape from the straight 
line and horizontal floor, and for introducing an 
element of variety and interest in the dispo- 
sition of his building; and in Mediwval times 
this was fully perceived and acted upon in many 
examples which still exist, and probably in very 
many more of which no trace remains. What 
elements of the romantic and picturesque in 
building could be thus extracted from, or rather 
realised in, a staircase, is indicated in such 
works as the splendid German example, of 
which, by the aid of Mr. Brewer’a admirable 
pencil, we were enabled to give a view in a 
recent number.t Here the crossing and re- 
crossing of the several flights and landings, the 
elaborate and rich decoration of the oak newels 
and balustrades, and the deep shadows between, 
give almost the interegt which belongs to some 
romantic nook of natural scenery. This is an 
exceptional instance; but in buildings of this 
date we frequently come across bits of staircase 
equally happy and suggestive in feeling and 
treatment, though on a smaller or less compli- 
cated scale. Nor is the picturesque in such 





* See “ Woodstock,” t See p. 747, ante, 
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structures confined to the interior of the build. 
ing. The staircase among the Mediseval archi- 
tects was fully as often an external as an 
internal feature; if not an actual external 
flight of steps, open to the air (as not infre. 
quently), it would be brought out in a turret or 
an oriel, and made to contribute, in a legitimate 
and purposelike manner, to the external outline 
and composition of the building. The stair 
turret, of course, is a feature in our towers and 
ecclesiastical buildings familiar to every one; 
but the same kind of treatment is found carried 
ont much more boldly (in Continental examples 
particularly) in the case of domestic buildings, 
where it is just as applicable, where space has 
to be economised in the dwelling-rooms, as it is 
in the church or cathedral tower; though the 
domestic stair, being necessarily wider and more 
commodious, requires a different treatment from 
the tower stair,—rather that of an oriel or bay 
than a turret. This kind of piquancy of treat- 
ment goes naturally with the typical Medizval 
house plan, in which the stair is nearly always 
kept somewhat apart, placed unsymmetrically 
on the plan, and occupying a nook or angle 
where it will be out of the way, and not 
encroach too much on the rooms. This retired 
position for the staircase renders it, one may 
observe, more easy to produce effect with it by 
any characteristic and unlooked-for treatment or 
design, which thus comes on the eye unexpect- 
edly. The Italian theory in treating the stair- 
case is, as even amateur readers need hardly be 
reminded, widely different from the Gothic 
method. Here the staircase is, in houses of any 
pretension to architectural effect or state, a 
central object,—one of the prixcipal things one 
sees on entering, and is generally approached 
by, or surrounds, a centre court or cortile as 
spacious and imposing as circumstances will 
admit of. That this is the most stately arrange- 
ment of the staircase scarcely admits of a 
doubt: it demands, however, much greater 
sacrifice of space than the Gothic method, and 
in most cases is entirely withont effect on, or 
relation to, the external design. 

It is unfortunately, however, to the Italian 
method of stair-planning that the English build- 
ing mind has mostly adhered and applied itself 
during the period since the decadence of Medi- 
soval art: unfortunately, becanse the Italian 
plan is only suitable to the comparatively small 
number of large and spacious houses, and where 
a somewhat rich and costly material can be em- 
ployed,—where there is scope for marble, or the 
finer kinds of building stone, in stairs, and 
columns, and balustrades. Its adaptation to ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses has led to frequent waste 
of room, in search of an effect of spaciousness 
which cannot be realised, and to a common. 
place monotonous square arrangement of the 
domestic staircase, in cases where it would 
have been possible with the same or less expen. 
diture, on the Gothic plan, to have produced a 
stairease picturesque and pleasing in arrange- 
ment and mode of access, without taking up 
nearly so much room. It is to this cheap 
imitation of the palatial Italian plan that we 
must set down much of that air of utter common- 
place and vulgarity which characterises the 
stair arrangement of so many modern dwellings, 
where no attempt is made at any picturesque 
effect, and the stair is merely a thing to take 
one up to bed. For all dwelling-houses on a 
comparatively small scale (the average scale of 
respectable middle-class life), the Gothie plan, 
with the stairease secluded in a corner or @ recess, 
is the one to follow; the stairs can then be 
brought to the outer wall ; can be made a source 
of external expression by fenestration or in other 
ways ; and internally can be treated with effect 
in their approach, in their lighting, and in their 
construction and decoration. 

The qualities which gave to the staircase 
formerly so much of the interest which its 








older examples still have for us, are not to be 
found very largely exemplified in modern work, — 
@ common and very serious defect is want of 
width; most modern staircases, in large and 
small houses alike, having the appearance of 
being made just wide enough and no more, even 
if they do not fall short of the “just enough.” 
A comparatively spacious stair (and, of course, 
this must always be regarded in proportion to 
the size and scale of the house) gives at onee an 
impression of dignity and spaciousness to the 
internal plan. The question of rake, the pro. 
portion of tread to rise, has an important effect 
in the same kind of manner; a steep stair 
always looks mean, besides being uncomfortable 
and in this respect the advantage on the whole 
is rather on the side of the modern staircase, 
which in houses of a fair class is seldom found 
over steep. One of rise to two of tread is the 
best working proportion for a good stair; a less 
inclination rather increases than diminishes 
fatigue in ascending by multiplying the steps; 
the well-known circular staircase in St. Paul’s is 
a notable instance. The comparative flimsiness 
and slightness of the balustrade is another 
common deficiency in the modern staircase. 
The ordinary moulded handrail, with thin sticks 
to support it, is mean of course to a degree in 
appearance ; but even where something decisively 
decorative is attempted, there is almost always 
error on the side vf want of massiveness, and it 
is rarely indeed that we meet with anything like 
those thick turned balusters and broad heavy 
toprail which are to be found in old staircases of 
the Jacobean and Queen Anne period, and which 
are so eminently satisfactory and permanent, 

Of the various substitutes for wood balusters 
which occasionally appear, wrought iron only 
claims partial commendation. If plain balusters, 
they might as well be wood or cast iron; if 
worked into flowing scrolls, in the fashion to 
which wrought iron is so well adapted, they are 
apt to catch dresses in going up and down stairs, 
A good effect may be obtained by the employ- 
ment of perforated wood, in panels, in place of 
balusters; but (so long as the stair is a wooden 
one) no effect will be so good, and no kind of 
work so enduring in the situation, as massive and 
well-designed turned balusters, with plenty of 
thickness in the centre of theirlength. As tothe 
method of footing the balusters, there can be no 
doubt that a thick and massive moulded “ string- 
board,” with the balusters set on and tenoned 
into it, is the strongest and most workmanlike 
method. When the line of the steps is brought 
through to the outside, and the balusters foot 
directly on the steps, they have not nearly so 
strong and solid an attachment as in the other 
case, though, as a matter of appearance, showing 
the outline of the steps may have a less heavy 
effect. The temptation in the case of the raking 
string-board is to make it too thin, from motives 
of economy, to afford a seat for anything but a 
very thin and starved-looking baluster ; whereas, 
balusters, when footed on the step, may be 
almost any thickness. The question as to the 
termination of the handrail and balusters at 
landings and angles can scarcely be a doubtful 
one. Unless in circumstances where the plan of 
the stair must needs be winding or circular, the 
newel ig the only serviceable and rational way of 
forming a termination. The old superstition of 
“wreaths,” “serolls,” and “ ramps,” gave rise to 
some wonderfally clever handiwork, and formed 
at one time almost a monopoly for a few able 
workmen who had specially mastered “ the trick 
of it”; but all the trouble and science were be- 
stowed in treating wood in an unsuitable and 
weak manner, and elaborately torturing it into 
shapes which were, when finished, unsatisfactory 
in appearance, constructively weak, and offering 
no compensating practical advantage. The newel 
system preserves the straight line of the wood, 
and gives a point d’appui at each turn of the 
stair, strengthening and steadying it. The 
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finish of the newel above and below should 
always be worked out of the solid piece; the 
almost ineradicable tendency of the modern 
British joiner is to put on heads (“ caps,” he 
calls them) with nails and glue; a diversion 
which, unless watched, he will persist in, even 
when the object has been carefully sketched for 
him after such a pattern as to render this 
“joinery” proceeding totally unnecessary. An 
important addition to the “ fixings” of a stair- 
case is a wainscot on the wall side (when against 
a wall), and this should be capped with a 
finish which will serve as a handrail, or some- 
thing equivalent to it, which will afford a grasp 
to the hand. Falls on a staircase sometimes 
accur, from accident, through there being 
nothing on the wall-side for the hand to catch 
hold of. 

Stone stairs are less suitable to private dwell- 
ings than to public buildings ; in the former they 
have rather a cold comfortless aspect, though 
undoubtedly conveying an effect of dignity, as 
well as durability, beyond a wooden staircase. 
When fixed in the ordinary notched fashion, 
with sloping soffit, they cannot be suitably pro. 
tected by anything but a light ornamental iron 
railing; anything heavier looking would be un- 
suitable for a structure so entirely self-support- 
ing. Stairs constructed in this fashion, however, 
seldom look very well; nor are they safe in the 
event of an unusual crowd, or of a fire. Enough 
is not made, in private residences of the better 
class, of the opportunity for architecturally 
designing and constructing a stone staircase, 
with arches or arcades to carry the soffit on a 
solid basis. Stone stairs, however, lend them. 
selves very well to a curved or circular plan, 
and may have a good effect on such a plan 
when constructed in the ordinary manner; and 
in this case the serpentine windings of the 
ramped and wreathed handrail, carried out in 
brass, or in gilded bronze or iron, may be more 
in keeping, and have a better effect, with their 
light flowing lines, than any other form of stair 
railing. Such a stair, spacious, and of well-kept 
bright white stone (or marble), lends itself very 
well as the ground-work, or passage-way, for 
elegantly costumed figures, as was exemplified, if 
we remember rightly, in Mr. Val Prinsep’s very 
agreeable picture, under the title, “‘ Devonshire 
House,” in the last Academy Exhibition, repre- 
senting two ladies ascending a staircase of this 
description. 

In staircases in public buildings, the re- 
mark as to the great importance of spacious- 
ness, within certain limits, for the sake of 
safety in the event of crowding, applies 
even more strongly than in the case of private 
houses: a public building with an insufficient, 
mean, or narrow staircase, is a discredit to its 
architect. A good instance of ample proportion 
in a staircase is Drury-lane Theatre; the prin- 
cipal staircase here, if properly treated and 
decorated, instead of presenting the cold bare 
appearance which it has at present, would be 
a remarkably good specimen of an entrance. 
stair to a place of public amusement. Build. 
ings of this class, theatres and concert-rooms 
especially, are unfortunately constantly deficient 
in stair-room, a deficiency giving rise to occa- 
sional danger as well as continual poverty of 
effect. A considerable number of landings, pro- 
vided these are of ample size, and not corners 
for squeezes in coming out of a building, is an 
element in the effect of a staircase, assisting the 
idea of spaciousness and liberality of accommoda- 
tion. An external flight of steps is a great source 
of architectural effect, and has always been felt 
to be so; but it is often ill managed, and is so 
treated, by being returned and again returned 
on itself, as to appear like a mountainous mass 
of stone placed with little purpose against a 
building. An attempt at a grand effect by a 
large flight of steps up to a main entrance will 
defeat itself sometimes, if not treated with 
judgment. It is not well to leave it unbroken 

for any great length, as the eye in such a case 
has a tendency to overlook the step form and to 
resolve the whole, when on a large scale, into 
an inclined plane. It should have its larger 
breaks to give scale and outline to the whole 
flight. The treatment of the outer edge of the 
steps, in the case of stone stairs, is a matter for 
consideration : the old-fashioned “ nosing”’ looks 
well, and defines the edge of the step, besides 
extending, practically, the width of the tread, 
but it cuts a great deal of stone “to spoil.”” On 
the other hand, the mere sharp edge, besides 
being less commodious, gives a hard, thin line, 
or, rather, scarcely marks the line of step at all. 
Where there is no lack of space for a wide tread, 


a slight chamfer taken off the edge of each step 
will be an effective finish, and comes well enough 
under the foot in descending. 

The stone stair winding round a centre newel 


architects now, and it gives scope for good effects 
and for clever tours de force of stonework; but 
a better form of circular stair, perhaps, is that 
which is carried round the work of a circular 
compartment, leaving a space in the centre; 
there is more scope at least for architectural 
effect in this. But in the main the circular 
stair, symmetrical as it seems, is a somewhat 
diappointing plan in its effect, and always 
involves danger in the event of crowds hastily 
descending. The staircase on a rectangular 
plan, with frequent and ample landings, is the 
form for realising architectural effect. The 
staircase thus laid out offers great opportunities 
to the architect in a large building; each 
landing having its own “point” either in a 
statue niche, or a stained window effectively 
placed, or in a sudden vista opportunely gained, 
on the way up, into some other portion of the 
building. Whether on a large or small scale, 
however, the staircase is a legitimate field for 
the introduction of architectural effect, and is 
capable of far more in this way, even in its 
more restricted forms, than is commonly obtained 
or aimed at. 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF CHINA.* 


In that strange college in the island of Laputa, 
which Gulliver visited in his travels, he relates, 
among the seemingly impossible problems which 
its inmates were spending their lives trying to 
sclye, that one was an effort to build a house by 
beginning at the roof. This, curiously enough, 
is the Chinese mode of construction. The 
framework of the roof is first made on the ground 
on the exact spot where the house is to be, and 
then it is raised up, and the pillars are placed 
below to support it; and the walls are afterwards 
formed. Putting up a roof in this manner on 
wooden pillars reminds one of pitching a tent: 
and it is said that the peculiar curves of a 
Chinese roof are an imitation of a tent form, and 
that this is the real origin of Chinese architec- 
ture. Such may have been the case, but now 
the architecture of that country is essentially 
wooden, and these wooden forms may be found, 
as in other countries, repeated in stone and 
marble. Many important buildings are yet 
wholly of wood,—such as the structure on the 
north altar of the Temple of Heaven, and the 
great hall of the Ming Tombs,—and this last I 
believe to be one of the finest buildings in China. 
Stone is largely used for bridges, gateways, and 
for public works; while ornamental structures 
in gardens, for balustrades surrounding tombs 
and important buildings, are generally of marble. 
Brick might be said to be the principal building 
material of China. When a roof has been 
made and put in its place, the space be. 
tween the pillars is usually filled up with 
a brick wall. The walls of cities are built 
of this material, the brick being about 12 in. 
long. For some temples and fine building work 
a very small grey brick is used. These are 
ground perfectly square, and all to one size. So 
exactly is this done that when built one could 
not insert the point of a knife between them, 
and the work produced will rival the finest 
specimens of work in any other part of the 
world. ‘Tile is almost universally used for roofs. 
In palaces and temples they are often coloured 
and glazed. All palaces, temples, tombs, and 
buildings erected for the use of the emperor, or 
by his order, have yellow tiles, that being the 
imperial colour; and it is a capital offence for 
any one else to adopt it. There are a number 
of very handsome pailows about Peking, in which 
glazed tiles or bricks are used, producing a very 
fine effect, yellow and green being the favourite 
colours. Byron’s line, where he speaks of 
“‘small-eyed China’s crockery-ware metropolis,” 
does not, I think, convey an accurate idea of the 
appearance of Peking. Here and there a pailow 
may be found with these Majolica incrustations, 
one or two temples have coloured tiles, all tke 
buildings of the palace have rich yellow-coloured 
roofs; but in such a vast place as Peking these 
instances are so few and far between that they 
do not become a prominent feature of the city. 
Peking is only an extended village of dirty 
streets and crumbling walls, where everything 
seems going to ruin, or it would be more correct 








* From a paper by Mr, William Simpson F.R.G.S., read 
at the Institute be Pow Pahrn as deoweade referred to. 


is coming much into the predilections of some | 


to say, is in a condition of ruin already. In this 
wilderness of decay, anything that could be 
called “ crockery-ware” in the architecture is 
,an exception. Were such buildings common in 
Peking as the temple on the Wan-sheu-Shan, 
near the Summer Palace, Byron’s lines would 


have been applicable. With the exception of a 
marble hase, it is wholly constructed of beauti-. 
fully-coloured Majolica, rich and bright in effect, 
all covered with ornament and Buddhist figures. 
I should suppose that it is one of the finest 
specimens of this kind of work in existence, and 
it is highly satisfactory to know that when the 
destruction of the Summer Palace was ordered, 
the great beauty of the building saved it from 
the fate of everything around. Lord Elgin 
made a request that this work of art should not 
be touched. Close beside it is a very fine temple, 
all formed of bronze: as it would not burn, and 
could not be knocked to pieces, it has also 
escaped. It is very small, but it was curious to 
see in it almost every form of Chinese architec. 
ture repeated so perfectly in metal. 

The place occupied by our Legation belongs 
to the Duke Leeang, one of the offshoots of the 
Imperial family, from whom it is rented by our 
Government. It was called the Foo or Palace 
of the Duke Leeang, so it is a fair specimen of 
Chinese architecture. 

All buildings of this kind are placed upon a 
raised stone platform, with steps for ascent. 
Some of the stones forming the floor of this are 
cut with circular discs as bases for the wooden 
pillars. The pillars are not inserted, they only 
rest like the pole of a tent. I exhibit a small 
sketch of one of the large teak pillars of the 
Ming Tombs, with its stone base. At Nanking 
I noticed one of these base-stones with a socket 
of about an inch in depth; but that, so far as 
my observation went, was an exception to the 
rule. In more common houses, where no plat- 
form has been made, circular stones are placed 
below the columns, so as to preserve the wood 
from the damp of the ground. 

I may here remark that all houses aré made to 
face the south. I think there is no exception to 
this in palaces and better-class houses ; although 
in the dwellings of the poorer classes it is not 
always attended to. The usual reason assigned 
for this is owing to a peculiar deification of wind 
and water known as the Fung-Shuie, these words 
simply meaning wind and water; but they have 
much to do with everything in China. They 
control the architect as well as the sexton, for it 
takes a long propitiation, and expenditure of 
means as well, to discover the proper site for a 
grave; andit will no doubt interest gentlemen 
who are connected, or at least interested, in 
public works, to know that this Fung-Shwie may 
be called the unresponsible heart of that depart. 
ment in China. No one in that country would 
dream of constructing a bridge, a canal, an 
embankment, or quay, without first propitiating 
this great power with sacrifice and incense, so 
that its supreme will might be known. The 
public works of China made in former times are 
really splendid monuments of the industry and 
power of the country ; but that is of a past date. 
They are all now in ruins, and works of a more 
modern European kind are wanted. Railways, 
telegraphs, and every improvement of the pre- 
sent day are ready to enter China; but then the 
Mandarin class are most bigotedly opposed to 
them. Supposing a railway or a telegraph was 
to be made in spite of the Mandarins, its 
probable fate might be this. If any accident 
were to take place,—it might be some hundred 
miles away from the railway or telegrapb,—the 
Mandarins would only have to say that the iron 
rails, or the telegraph poles, had interfered with 
the Fung-Shwie, and that while they existed 
similar events would occur. The result would 
be certain: the belief in this strange deification 
of wind and water is so deeply rooted that the 
population would rise in mass, and the disturbing 
influence would be swept out of existence. I do 
not see that there is much chance for modern 
improvements being introduced into the celestial 
kingdom while the Fung-Shuie has the chief 
control in such matters. Of course I have no 
doubt but steam, which may be looked upon as a 
newer Avatar of wind and water, will be the 
strongest in the end, and it is only a question of 
time when it will conquer. 

To return to my subject. The relations of 
this Fung-Shuie with architecture are numerous. 
In the construction of a house it may have been 
a sanitary object which first gave rise to the 
connexion. Ina cold climate a suuthern aspect 


is looked for by those who wish for a comfortable, 
which, in a sense, means a healthy house, If 
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the architecture of China came from the north,— 
and in that part of the country there is a cold 
winter, with biting winds blowing from the 
frozen regions of Mongolia,—hence a solid wall, 
or any other protection on that side, would be 
dictated by common sense. This simple object, 
no doubt, got worked into the religious ideas of 
the people, and is now only part of a ridiculous 
superstition. 

A palace like the Duke Leeang’s comprises a 
series of buildings, each behind the other to- 
wards the north. As you pass through, they 
each get richer in material and ornament; but 
there is no essential difference of constructive 
character. The more private rooms of a palace 
are those towards the north, and in the flowery 
land very flowery names are given to everything, 
and the balls of a palace are no exception to the 
rule. You pass through the halls of “ Heavenly 
Bliss,” “Steadfast Purity,” and “ Serene Feli- 
city” is at last gained in the extreme recesses 
of the place. There is only one floor in Chinese 
houses, and their distinctive feature is, that 
extent of accommodation is derived from the 
repetition of these halls, and not from stories 
above or extensions on the side. Houses in 
India, such as I have seen in Delhi or Benares, 
are quadrangles with rooms all round looking 
into a garden in the middle. A Pompeian house 
is only a variety of this. The Chinese plan is 
most marked in its difference. The sketch repre- 
sents the first of these halls on the south, and 
only a comparatively small space at each end is 
walled in, indicating that it has only got accom- 
modation for some outer attendants. Passing 
this, each hall has more enclosed space, and the 
most northern are walled entirely round. The 
ground between each is more or less in the form 
of a garden, with shrubs, flowers, and plants. 
Two lion-like griffins, in stone or marble, or in 
palaces they are of bronze, watch the southern 
approach. There is still an outer wall, and you 
may be passing to a very fine palace in Peking, 
and see nothing but dirt and decay on the 
outside. 

One very distinctive feature of this architec. 
ture is what I may call the “frieze,” but I 
confess that the term is doubtful when applied 
to this part of Chinese construction. It reminds 
one of the bracket capital of Hindoo architec- 
ture, and no doubt it had a similar origin. It is 
now a complicated triple succession of small 
brackets, which project forward, giving in- 
creased breadth on the top for the support of 
the roof. Although evidently constructive in 
its origin and purpose, it is the most ornamental 
portion, and its complexity makes it perhaps the 
most striking feature of Chinese architecture. 
All buildings with anything like architectural 
pretensions will be found to have this peculiar 
frieze ; and if you note it in my detailed sketches, 
yon will then recognise it in all the sketches and 
photographs which I exhibit. Its origin is evi- 
dently wooden; but I have seen it repeated in 
stone, marble, majolica, brick, bronze, and iron. 
Many of these forms are exhibited in the 
sketches. There are some varieties in the tiles 
of China; but those of Peking, particularly when 
they were of the Imperial yellow tint, suggested 
that bamboos had first been used for roofs, and 
had given origin to the round form of the 
upper tiles. In these cases the terminals are 
round, with an ornament within. One from 
Peking from one of the imperial palaces there; 
will give an idea of the colour of the roofs. It 
has the fine-clawed dragon as an ornament, an- 
other of the Imperial emblems which it is treason 
to copy. At each end of the ridge-beam is a 
dragon, represented as being pinned down with 
asword. It is called Show.tow, and is done to 
secure that fabulous animal as the protecting 
head of the house. In some of the grander 
temples and palaces, this top ornament is a very 
large and beautiful piece of majolica work. On 
the ridges leading to each corner of the roof are 
a@ number of emaller animals, which are also 
supposed to be guardians of the house. 

While in Peking I managed to visit the Great 
Wall of China, and we planned our route so as 
to see the Ming tombs. I believe that they have 
never been properly described before, and I am 
sorry that time only permitted of a visit to one 
of them; but as that was the oldest and most 
important, a description of it must do duty for 
the others. We have all heard of the ancestral 
worship of the Chinese, but it would be difficult 
to realise it without a visit to the couritry. It 
leads to such a profound veneration for graves, 
that a Chinaman never disturbs one. He will 
plough round it from generation to generation, 
but he would never be guilty of the sacrilege of 


destroying it. The result is, that the whole of 
China is one vast cemetery. The usual form of 
the grave is a mound; and there are places 
where, as far as the eye can reach, nothing but 
mounds can be seen, almost justifying the truth 
of Shelley’s lines :— 


** There’s not one atom of yon earth 
But once was living man.” 


The Chinese have, no doubt, buried in this way 
from the most remote antiquity, and a minute 
account of it would be of great value, as bearing 
on the barrows and ancient grave-mounds which 
are being explored in this country. I have to 
deal with them architecturally, and yet I feel 
that the little I have got to say is not without its 
importance as bearing on many points of archzo- 
logical interest. 

The chief desire of a Chinaman is, that a 
descendant shall always “stand at his grave,” 
meaning by that phrase the performance of 
religious rites. The present Emperor performs 
these ceremonies to all the deceased monarchs 
of his own dynasty. As the Ming dynasty 
ended in 1628, their tombs have had no one 
since that period to perform the necessary ser- 
vices. The locality is about forty miles north 
of Peking, and a fine road, with splendid 
bridges,—now all gone to ruins,—communicated 
with the capital, and by which the emperors of 
that time went in state to perform the due 
rites of ancestral worship. As we neared the 
tombs, on our visit, the first feature we came to 
was a pailow, of five gateways, in fine white 
marble. Noone who is familiar with the gate- 
ways of the Sanchi Tope, in central India, could 
have failed to notice the marked resemblance. 
The wooden origin of its construction was pal- 
pable at the first glance. About half a mile 
further we passed a second gateway; but this 
was not a pailow; it was built in the form of a 
house. We passed another of the same kind, 
and then began one of the noted features of the 
Ming tombs, that is, a long dromos, with colossal 
stone figures on each side. This strange ap- 
proach is nearly a mile in length. There are 
thirty-two figures in all, twenty of them being 
animals, and twelve are human. They are in 
pairs, opposite each other, and facing the road- 
way. First are two griffins couchant, then two 
standing; two camels recumbent, and two 
standing; then elephants, asses, and horses, in 
the same way. The human figures seem to 
be those of warriors and priests. These 
are all of stone, and although not executed in 
what we understand by rude art, yet they are 
not of a high class of work. I felt in looking at 
them how superior the conventional forms of 
Egyptian art were for such purposes. I after- 
wards found that a row of animals were not 
uncommon at important tombs. 

On reaching the end of this sculptured 
avenue the Ming tombs become visible. They 
are called the Shi-san-ling, or the Thirteen 
Tombs, for that is the number of emperors 
buried at this place. They are about two or 
three miles away from the end of the avenue ; 
for it is the approach to the whole group, and 
the tombs extend for some miles along the base 
of the hill, which forms an amphitheatre all 
round. My first impression on seeing the 
tombs,—from roofs and walls being visible 
through the trees which surround them,—was 
that they were country villas. I was admiring 
the beauty of the site, and thinking what a 
pleasant place it would be to live in, when I 
learned from my friends that they were the 
houses of the dead, and not of the living. They 
have all a southern exposure, and are protected 
by the hills on the north. This arrangement is 
due to the Fung-Shuie’s controlling powers. 

Oar party made for the tomb of Yung-lo, who 
was the first of the Mings buried here. He 
changed the seat of government from Nanking 
to Peking. His death took place in 1425, which 
will indicate the date of his tomb. Like other 
tombs in this part of China it is an earth mound, 
but of imperial proportions, I had no means of 
measuring it; but it is said to be about half a 
mile in circumference, and my own impression 
is that this estimate cannot be far from the 
trath. There is a retaining wall, crenellated, 
and about 20 ft. high all round; judging from 
the surrounding ground I should say that this 
mound is wholly artificial. There is nothing to 
indicate where the interment has been. I have 
little doubt but there is a very large coffin, and 
that it is placed somewhere under the centre of 
the mound. There is no entrance. I should 
suppose that it would not be difficult for any one 





Lin Peking to get all the information as to how 


the interments are made, as to the coffin, and 
whether there is a vault, as well as regards the 
funereal ceremonies; it would be all very 
valuable as giving light on this most primitive 
mode of sepulchre. To the student of Indian 
architecture this grave heap will be of great 
interest as giving us almost the exact model of 
such monuments as the Sanchi and Manikiola 
Topes ; which we know were developments from 
the tumulus and the cairn. 

_ Asall graves in China are places where offer- 
ings are made, they become, as it were, altars 
or temples. At an emperor’s tomb a temple is 
constructed for these ceremonies, and in the case 
of Yung-lo it becomes an important addition to 
the original tumulus. A rectangular space south 
of the tomb is enclosed by a wall; it is about 
1,000 ft. long, by 500 ft. wide,—I am sorry that 
I cannot give you accurate measurements, but 
our visit was so short,—within this are a num- 
ber of buildings, one being the finest specimen 
of Chinese architecture which came under my 
observation. The plan is exactly that of a 
Yamun or a palace; in this I believe we have a 
very ancient idea which may be traced yet, that 
the tomb, the temple, and the dwelling were 
symbolically repetitions of each other. The 
House of God, the House of the Living, and the 
House of the Dead, are words which illustrate 
the old idea, and many evidences might be given, 
and the reasons which underlie it might also be 
explained, if that were the subject of the even- 
ing. China in her religious, philosophical, and 
political systems, brings down to us much that 
is primitive, and these large grave mounds are 
an evidence of this. In China the differences be- 
tween domestic and ecclesiastical architecture 





does not exist. The temple there is still only a 
better house. If it is a grand temple then it re- 
sembles a palace, and this is the case at the tomb 
of Yung-lo. Imay remark while on this point of 
the subject, that the connexion between a temple 
and a house is still more intimate in China. Every 
house in that country has its altars, thus making 
ita temple. The poorest house I have been into 
had something in which to burn incense before 
the ancestral tablet. Even those who pass all 
their lives in boats, who are born and die on the 
waters,—where the boat is the house,—they have 
a small portion of it set apart for the worship 
which it has been their custom to practise. * 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Tue twelfth winter exhibition of sketches and 
studies by the members of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours might give some 
opportunity for something new to be said of it, 
if it were any less interesting than the gene- 
rality of those preceding it. What recommenda- 
tion to public notice and admiration can it need 
beyond that to be found in the catalogue ? 

It is below platitude a degree or two, now, to 
affirm merits that have long ago been univer- 
sally recognised and acknowledged,—to insist on 
pronouncing things excellent that no one said, 
says, or means to say, if it can be avoided, 
are not. Once, and since, twice a year, a visit 
to the Society that has helped so much to dis- 
seminate love of art and improve secular worship 
of Nature, to whom the members stand as high 
priests, was and is exception to dispute the 
theorem of “no pleasure realising its anticipa- 
tion” ; for, who was or is ever disappointed with 
winter or summer show of what the cleverest 
landscape-painters represent so well in this 
gallery ? 

No sooner has the swing-door closed out the 
noisy streets, than the smell of fresh grass and 
of wood-fires ; the rustle of leaves and of waving 
corn; or such as the sea will cause on the 
shingle when it plays at touch with and within 
its boundary of earth, on sunny mornings (plea- 
santer to hear than the roar of it when the 
mighty monster grows angry, and writhes and 
wrestles, assaults and batters for more room and 
a wider share of the world; or its moan in retreat, 
after the battle; for there is a King who says,— 
“So far shalt thou come and go, O Sea, but 
no farther!” ); and the songs of birds; the 
distant tinkle of sheep-bells; the murmur of 
brooks; and the drowsy hum of gnats (that 
would be sure to be present in such a scene, for 
instance, as Mr. J. W. North’s “ Trout-stream 
and Flowers” (237), that vies with his delightful 
drawings of oak-trees and hedge weeds and rustic 
figures, “ Acorn Gatherers” (198), in exquisite 


* To be continued, 
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qualities of colour) ; and the thousand and one 
other delights of out-of-town and town-house 
existence that association conjures up, s-em to 
greet one. 

We do not mean to say another word about 
the landscapes on this occasion. We looked for 
the. Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone’s drawing (hon. 
member), but could not find it; his designs will 
be exhibited and reported in another gallery, no 
doubt. Mr. Ruskin contributes two exquisite 
studies of the colours of marble (97 and 105) that 
would help to indicate that the “Stones of 
Venice” must be gems of fairy story. As ex- 
amples of what influence a poetic apprehension 
of fact has on fact, these drawings are choice and 
beautiful indeed; but it must need a more than 
common eyesight to perceive floral loveliness of 
hue in stones even of Venice,—and how very 
scarce this more than common eyesight is! 

A thousand English libraries,—millions of 
books,—offer all the knowledge they hold; give 
solace, direction or advice, pleasure and delight ; 
describe every phaseand picture,—in words, every 
human feeling ; teach all who can read, and will 
read, everything that can be tanght—save expe- 
rience (wrinkles and gray hair accompany small 
growth of this, often). The world as it was, is, 
and will be, is taught us by means of two dozen 
letters. Yes! justthosethatlittlecurly-pated Polly 
scrapes for her first writing-lesson so soon as she 
can hold pencil in one chubby fist and a slate in 
the other. There is not one more in the Bible 
than the twenty-four beginning with a, b,c, 
ending with zed: the bones of the body of all 
book-learning. A painter’s means are double 

these, at least, and with these besides. 

The keyboard of the grandest piano gives 
shorter opportunity for the musician than the 
gamut offered for painter’s play, and yet tunes 
vary,—must vary,—to be thought worth any- 
thing; whilst pictures, like fireworks, do not 
vary much. And so we do not mean to say any- 
thing more about the figure compositions on this 
occasion, either. 








THE LONDON AND VIENNA EXHIBITIONS. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


Axmosrt at the same moment there have closed 
the London Exhibition of ’73 and the Great 
Exhibition of Vieana, inaugurated as it was so 
auspiciously, and carried on under so much of 
Imperial help and patronage. All seems to have 
gone off comfortably, and without much of mishap 
of any kind, excepting great money loss in 
Vienna; and now we may look back on them 
without disturbing influence, and ask ourselves, 
What is the result of it all? And what do such 
displays point to and indicate in the future of 
art and artproduction? Allimportant questions 
these, and well worth a little cogitation. 

In the first place, it may be useful to bear in 
mind that the Great Exhibition of 1851, the 
parent of so many, included four main divisions 
or sections :—Raw materials, as they are to be 
got from the earth itself, or which grow upon its 
surface; machinery, more or less complicated, 
for the purpose of moulding these raw unformed 
materials into shape and practical usefulness ; 
the useful results of this machine work in the 
form of manufactured goods of all kinds, from a 
sheet of note-paper to a complicated coloured 
lithograph ; and then, lastly, the fourth division, 
the Fine Art, as it is termed, which is applied 
more or less to these manufactures, and which 
makes them ornamental. Pictures, it may be re. 
membered, did not form a part of the first Exhi- 
bition of 61. In the later Exhibitions pictures 
were included, so that these last great shows com- 
prehended everything. Sculpture, a word grown 
not a little indefinite in meaning, was to be seen 
in both Exhibitions, as was architecture, more or 
less. A few words on each one of these several 
sections, and on what they indicated, and on 
their special worth may be useful, and may, 
raaert foreshadow a something in the future 
o . 

Raw materials, then, are the foundation of these 
displays of the world’s productions. Things as 
they ate brought up from the depths of the 
earth, and as they are found to grow so wonder. 


.It is indicative of a useful “‘ wood ’’ show. 


earth, into one building, and to place them side 
by side, and then to compare them one with the 
other, and to note what they are best fit for. It 
is interesting and profitable to find out what 
other countries and climates yield, and what 
more can be done when quite a new and unknown 
material turns up. Trade, too, here brightens 
up at the sight of it. Science pries curiously 
into it, and analyses it, and puts it to its best 
purpose. But still with all those advantages 
and prospects, there is one consideration worth 
looking into, and it is,—looking at such matters 
artistically,—that the special materials to be 
found in each country, and peculiar to it, would 
seem almost, in some mysterious way or other, 
to be best fitted for it, and for its special needs 
and requirements, both usefully and artistically. 
It is, when we come to look closely into it for 
the first time, a little doubtful how far any one 
country is able to work well with the materials 
peculiar to another and a distant one; or, if it 
can do this, whether the energy and skill ex- 
pended on them would not be better applied in 
working on the materials proper to itself. It is 
impossible to be otherwise than struck with this 
thought, when we see what,—to cite but one 
instance,—the native Hindoo can accomplish 
with some special product of his own country. 
And then to go a few paces and see what another 
nationality, 10,000 miles off, is found to do with 
the self-same material. This has been, in almost 
every Exhibition which we have seen, exempli- 
fied not a little remarkably in wood-carving, 
wherein not only the character of the orna- 
mentation, and the art-style, have been peculiar 
to the country of its birth ; but the very material 
itself is found to be specially adapted to it, and 
to be suitable for the special work. The colour, 
and texture, and grain of the wood, are in all, or 
nearly all, cases, found to be, and fit for, the 
special character of the carving. It is a ques- 
tion for the future, may be when art takes a new 
turn, how best to make use, without loss of 
power, of a new material. The trae secret of 
@ real success, and a real “progress” in art 
would seem to lie, not so much in new, and still 
less in foreign materials, as in the finding out 
how best to utilise our own materials, and work 
in them. It may be, we think, safely affirmed, 
that if the British wood.carver, for example, 
cannot do good work with his own British oak 
wood, he will hardly be likely to do better with 
Indian teak, or iron wood, or Australian wood, 
so strange to the touch and eye. These con- 
siderations are worth a little looking into, as we 
think, so much having been made of the “ open- 
ing up” of new materials, almost as though we 
had none of our own, or they had been found 
out to be worthless. A thoroughly good, and 
exhaustive display of pure native British woods 
is yet a desideratum; not, be it observed, put 
away in glass cases, but open to the touch and 
eyesight; and not in little bits, and in cubic 
inches, and dainty walking-sticks, but in pieces 
of practically useful size. We have cited but 
one material out of a long list. Much more 
might be said here, but we must forbear. There 
is, however, one thing that strikes us, and will 
exemplify our,meaning well. A timber, carved at 
the end, from almost any old Gothic roof, will 
show to any one the nature of the timber, the 
useful scantling of it, the best method of work- 
ing it, and the way to “ornament” it. Would 
not such roof timber be a good thing to go by ? 


Machinery, wonderful machinery ! which bids 
fair before long to take the world’s work out of 
man’s hands altogether, would need a volume to 
do any justice to it. To the artistic eye the 
triumphs of machinery in these exhibitions were 
almost appalling. The mechanism all but lived, 
there was nothing it did not seem to be capable 
of doing almost at any speed, and to produce 
almost any quantity of new stuff. It would be 
vain to attempt to do any kind of even poetical 
justice to the magic power of the complicated 
systems of mechanism which were shown at 
work, and which brought forth their produce 
before the very eyes of the wondering spec. 
tators. The raw materials pass by some 
mysterious agency into useful things, all ready 





fully and mysteriously on its surface; things 
rough and unformed, though at the same time 
it may be noticed full of beauty, and sometimes 
of a beauty not to be surpassed, or even in any 
way imitated, by art, after all the labour and 


skill bestowed on them. It is, doubtless, a ve i 
, I > | 4 ry|could not but look, not only at what this 

dase and interesting proceeding to collect as | mechanism did, but must abi te nr Ba 
rge a quantity of such rough and natural ma.| we often did,—at what it could not, and did 
terials together, from different quarters of the not, do! Here it stepped. Here it could go no 


for use and wear ; while the visitors glanced at 
the iron wheels, and pinions, and feeding. 
troughs, and delivery-troughs. A true magic 
show, all driven primarily by the burning fire in 
the dim distance. 

Bat the thoughtful spectator all this while 


farther ; a limit was set to its action and power 
of production. In this is the key to the future 
of art and artistic action. The magic engine 
could roll and press and cut and stamp the raw 
metal, and even count the coins as they fell, but 
it could not design the device on the coin, nor cut 
without the hand and brain of man the steel die 
which impressed the penny-piece! It could do 
everything in the production of a common 
envelope, but it could not design and engrave the 
little flower on it which forms the seal. It could 
make the paper, and print it, and cut it up 
and count the sheets afterwards, but it could 
not think out the printed matter. A most wonder. 
ful distinetion not so much thought of as it will 
one day be. 

We would pass now from the raw materials. 
and i i as seen in these im. 
portant Exhibitions to what was produced, to 
the useful products, out of the raw materials, 
through the costly machinery, and as, in so 
many cases, “ornamented” by art. Art was 
the last element which entered into the idea of 
these Exhibitions of the world’s industry. But 
few of the objects exhibited, and which could 
in any wise be “ornamented,” were to be met 
with which had not had some artistic thought 
bestowed on them. All the “textile” fabrics 
had in them either in pattern or in colouring 
some art element. It was a curious and not a 
little instructive sight. Some analytical power 
was needed sometimes to decide on the relative 
merits of the almost rival arts at work on the 
fabrics. Sometimes it was the pattern or 
design that carried all before it. The mind had ~ 
to travel all the way to old Assyr’a sometimes 
to find the original of the strange device, after- 
wards te figure, might be, on a table-cloth or @ 
muslin window curtain! Sometimes China drew 
the pattern on a hearth.rug, while the carpet on 
which it rested so comfortably got its novel and 
attractive pattern from a quaint Gothic source, 
invented perhaps by an old monk of the twelfth 
century. It was, indeed, wenderful to note 
where the patterns came from, and the mind 
had to travel fairly round the world, and 
throngh centuries of times, while contemplating 
the limited amount of textile fabrics necessary 
in the furnishing of an ordinary bedroom or 
comfortable little boudoir. 

All the world literally came together to con- 
tribute to the novel display, and something 
surely ought to come out of it all permanently, 
and beyond the mere idea of a passing show. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, when looking 
at what was done at so much cost in these 
Exhibitions, to ask, how is it that they have not 
in some way or other done a something towards 
the creation of a new and untried style in art ? 
All and evesything seen in them was more or 
less copied, or, if not copied, the idea artisti- 
cally of the object was foreign and distant,— 
foreign to the country altogether sometimes, 
and distant,—sometimes centuries distant from 
the age in which we live. Howis this? It is, 
says a great authority in such matters, “mere 
affectation and priggishness” to reject help 
from the past of art. In simple despair we 
must needs go back in time and borrow from 
what has been done. But why is this ? Looking 
at things philosophically, and looking at the 
great part of art, we cannot but be struck with 
the contrast it presents to the present in prin- 
ciple of production. It is truly marvellous to 
contemplate. The closer we look, the greater 
the mystery and wonder of it. The old artiste 
had, as it would seem, nothing to go by but that 
which had immediately ed them. Nota 
thought else. The old Goth built his tower; not 
of Babel, and as he built it it changed in expres- 
sional power, as the style he worked in pro- 
gressed, as the old passed into disuse, and the 
new grew into life and freshness. The old 
poetic thought not only alone grew as stone was 
piled on stone, but it changed also. A won- 
derful progression from foundation to spire-top. 
We can now in nowise equal this feat of art; 
but could not the future of these Exhibitions do 
a somewhat to enlighten us as to the future of 
art and architecture, and to point the new way 
that once upon a time was old ? 


> 








Crystal Palace Secretaryship.— We under- 
stand that 230 applications have been sent in. 
A particularly modest man, hearing us mention 


this, jerked out, “Then I should say there are 
230 persons who have a very good opinion of 
themselves.” The position cextainly demands 





peculiar qualifications. 
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AND PUBLIC WORKS, 


THE notices and plans which have been given 
and deposited with respect to applications to 
Parliament as to powers for new railway and 
other public works show that the Private Bill 
legislation during the next session is likely 
to be somewhat heavy. The total number 
of Bills for which notices had been given * 
is upwards of 300, of which 150 are in 
respect of railways, and sixty of these are for 
projected new lines by companies to be incorpo- 
rated for the purpose, whilst upwards of fifty 
are applications by existing companies for exten- 
sion lines and other works in connexion with 
their several systems. The tramway notices are 
comparatively few, their number being not more 
than eighteen, and several of these are for pro- 
visional Board of Trade orders. There are sixty 
applications in respect of new gas and water 
projects, and several of these are for works of a 
large and comprehensive character. The Bills 
for projects of a miscellaneous character are 
upwards of eighty in number, and amongst these 
there are several for proposed harbour, dock, and 
pier works of considerable magnitude, whilst 
there are also several Bills promoted by the 
local authorities in man towns, for the 
erection of public buildings, the construction of 
parks, Sarg general town improvements, on a 

scale, 

Of the aggregate number, no less than forty 
of the Bills directly affect the metropolis. Of 
this number, twenty-two are railway projects, 
five tramway works, two subway works under 
the Thames, whilst the Bills for undertakings of 
a miscellaneous character are eleven in number. 

The railway Bills include the Midland, High- 
gate, and Alexandra Park; the Wandsworth, 
Fulham, and Metropolitan ; the Alexandra Park 
(extension of time), and,the Aldgate and Cannon. 
street (inner circle) lines, notices of which 
ap in the Builder of the 22nd ult.; but it 
may be added, with respect to the last-named 
project, that it embraces an extensive line of 
railway from the inner circle, under the White- 
chapel, Mile-end, and Bow roads, to a junction 
with the North-London Railway at Bow, and also 
forms a junction with the East-London line, now 
in course of construction. One great merit thus 
claimed for it is, that it will open out a new 
means of communication to the large East-end 
population. With respect to the new streets to 
be made and affected by the proposed line, it is 
stated that the experience of the last few years 
in the construction of railways under public 
thoroughfares will enable the engineers to con- 
struct the proposed works without unduly inter- 
fering with the traffic in the several streets 
affected. There are three projects for connecting 
the Alexandra Palace with different portions of 
the metropolis. The Great Eastern Company 
are seeking for powers to construct a line com- 
mencing by a junction with their line in Tot- 
tenham, near the point where the line crosses 
the Seven Sisters’-road, and terminating by a 
junction with the Enfield branch of the Great 
Northern line; another project is for the incor. 
poration of a new company to construct a rail- 
way, commencing in Tottenham by a junction 
with the Enfield branch of the Great Eastern 
line near Lordship-lane, and terminating in the 
grounds of the Palace, on the north side of the 
refreshment pavilion; whilst the third project 
is that designated the Midland, Highgate, and 
Alexandra Park line, from the Tottenham and 
Hampstead line of the Midland Company to the 
Edgeware and Highgate branch of the Great 
Northern Company. The Great Eastern and 
South Eastern Junction is a proposed new line, 
commencing by a junction with the Great Eastern 
line near the Fenchurch-street station and 
forming a junction with the South Eastern 
line near the Cannon-street station. The Great 
Northern Company seek powers to construct 
branch lines from St. Pancras to connect their 
line at Islington with the North London. There 
are four projects for additional lines to the 
Orystal Palace. One of these is a proposed 
‘ mew line called the Crystal Palace and 
South London,—a new line to form a janc- 
tion with the Brighton line from London Bridge, 
to commence on the Crystal Palace and South 
London junction, and terminate on the south 
side of the Queen’s-road station ; alsoa line from 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and London 
and Brighton (West-end) lines at Dulwich; a 
third line, commencing near the Honour Oak 





arliament, 


*Up totictuniay lect. the last dey allowed under the 


standing orders o 


nating near Brockley-lane on the South-Eastern 
Railway. Also, another line called the Crystal 
Palace High Level line, commencing at the 
present high-level station at the Palace, 
and terminating at Selhurst and Croydon, on 
the Croydon and Balham line. The Ealing, 
Acton, and City Railway is a proposed new 
line between Hammersmith and City, and the 
Great Western and Brentford lines; the Acton 
and Hammersmith Railway is a proposal to 
unite the North and South-west Junction with 
the Hammersmith Extension line, with a new 
station at Acton; whilst the Kingsbury and 


new line between Kingsbury and Harrow, com. 
mencing in the parish of Willesden by a junc. 
tion with the Metropolitan and St. John’s. 
wood Railway, passing through Willesden, Neas- 
don, Kingsbury, Wembley, and Preston, and 
terminating in the parish of Harrow-on-the- 


Pinner. The North London Company seek 
powers for making an embankment with a 
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new roads near Finsbury Park; a Bill for the 
construction of new roads and improvements in 
Eaton-terrace and Eaton-place to Ovington- 
square, Brompton, and the widening of Cadogan- 
place, near Sloane-street, Chelsea; powers for 
alteration of tolls at Covent-garden Market ; 
powers to Corporation as to City of London 
Police superannuation; and also a Bill giving 


powers to City Corporation and Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the compulsory purchase 
and management of the Metropolitan gas 
companies. 


Amongst the projects connected with the 


provinces there are several of an importan 
Harrow project is for the construction of a| character. Independently of a large pontorat 
entirely new railway undertakings and extension 
lines promoted by many of the great companies, 
there are several Bills, as we have already 
stated, in connexion with town improvements, 
gas and water works, and harbour, dock, and 
I pier works. Amongst the first named is a Bill 
Hill, on the road leading from London to| promoted by the Nottingham Corporation, of a 
wide and comprehensive character. In this Bill 
the corporation seek powers for the construction 


sea wharf in Poplar, commencing on the north | of two large new covered markets, together with 
side of the Blackwall entrance to the West|a cattle-market, and public slaughter-houses. 


India Docks, and terminating close to Messrs. 
Money, Wigram, & Co.’s ship-building yard. 


street as is situate between the western boun- 
dary wall of the Great Eastern Railway cross- 


The Bill also enables the corporation to purchase 
land for the erection of a new town-hall, muni- 
The company further seek power to remove | cipal-offices, court-house, gaols, station-houses, 
Blackwall stairs, and provide other accommo. | and other offices and buildings for public pur. 
dation ; and also to stop up so much of Sun-/| poses; also to provide public parks and places 
of recreation, and to erect buildings within them 
for the enjoyment of the public; to alter and 


ing that street; and the western boundary of| extend, for municipal purposes, the limits of the 


the railway viaduct over such street. 
London and Blackwall Company seek powers 


The | borough, so as to include therein the site of 
Nottingham Castle, and to enable the Duke of 


for the enlargement and alterations of the| Newcastle's trustees to grant a lease of the 





Fenchurch - street, Lemon - street, Shadwell, 
Stepney, Limehouse, West India Dock, and 


on both sides; and also for building an entirely 
new station at Bow. The London and Sonth- | c 
Western Company have a bill seeking powers 


their Waterloo station on both the north-west | a 
Company have a Bill to enable them to con. 


or chambers over or adjacent to any of their 
stations. 
the block of buildings in Kensington, known 
as Methwold’s Alms Houses. The London Cen- 
tral Company have a Bill for empowering the 


Midland, South-Eastern, Great’ Northern ; Great | 0 


Millwall stations, by extending the platforms | libraries, museums, and art-exhibitions. 
Bill farther seeks for powers to enable the 


castle to the corporation for any term, in order 
that the corporation may convert it into public 


The 
orporation to purchase land on the banks of 


the Trent for the purpose of constructing public 
for the widening and otherwise enlarging | baths; to enable them to build and maintain 


rtizans’ dwellings; authorises the corporation 


and south-east sides; and also for widening | to enclose and lay out ornamentally any disused 
their main line at Battersea. The Metropolitan | burial-grounds within the borough; and, finally, 
enables the municipal body to erect buildings 
tribute funds, or hold shares in any company | for inland bonding-warehouses, and to let and 
or association, for the building of any hotel | regulate the use of them. The Bill also contains 
several stringent clauses for promoting and 
They also seek powers to acquire | improving the sanitary condition of the borough, 
including the removal of ruinous and dangerous 
buildings, and obstructions, projections, and 
encroachmenis in the streets; provides for the 


London and North-Western, Great Western, | more effectual drainage of houses, buildings, and 


ther property in the borough; the laying out 


Eastern, London and South-Western, London, | and completion of new streets, and the erection 
Brighton, and South Coast; London, Chatham, | and alteration of houses and buildings; and it 
and Dover; and Metropolitan, and Metropolitan | also contains clauses preventing or regulating the 
District Companies, to subscribe and apply | letting of cellars or underground rooms as resi- 


funds towards the construction of the line, for | dences, and for preventing the disfigurement of 
which Parliamentary powers have already been | the front of buildings by sign-boards and adver- 


obtained. The East London Company have a 
bill for an extension of time for the comple- 
tion of works, and also for powers to purchase 
certain lands and buildings in St. George’s-in- 
the- East. 


for powers to use noiseless steam-power ; a Bill 
of the London Street Tramways Company for 
new lines in St. Pancras, Kentish.town, and 


London and Kew and Richmond Company for 
new lines and powers to use steam-power; alsoa 
Bill for powers to construct tramways from the 
West India Dock Station to the Poplar Station 
of the Blackwall Railway. 

Amongst the Bills of a miscellaneous character 
connected with the metropolis is one by the 
East and West India Dock Company for the con- 
struction of slips, dry docks, and graving docks ; 
also Bills for the construction of subways under 
the Thames, between North and South Wool- 
wich, and between the Isle of Dogs and Green- 
wich; a Bill for the removal of Bow-street 
Police-station and offices to Castle-street ; a Bill 


for a boulevard in Westminster and other works | conduit-pipes. 


(already noticed in the Builder); powers to 
purchase land in Waterman’s Alley, and Gas and 
Coke Company’s buildings on Victoria Embank- 
ment, for site for new Mint buildings; a Bill 
seeking powers to purchase land and buildings in 
Seymour-street and Bedford-street, Euston, for 
enlargement of the Railway Clearing-house; a 
Bill for powers to purchase land and buildings 
in King William-street for enlarging the Lom- 
bard-street Post-office; a Bill by the Metro. 
politan Board of Works for the construction of 








tisements. 
also a Bill for the construction of fish, vegetable, 
and corn markets. 
also seeks for powers to build a new market and 
widen the streets in that town. A Leicester 


The Metropolitan Tramway Bills include one | Improvement Bill provides for extensive drain- 


promoted by the North Metropolitan Company | age powers and also for the construction of 
J aa Pill works to prevent floods in the river Soar. There 


are also Improvement Bills promoted by the 
local authorities respectively of Leeds, Cam- 
Brecknock-road ; also for new lines in Edgware. | bridge, Gloucester, Hythe, Shipley, Middles- 
road and Maida-vale; also a Bill by the West | brough, Dover, Swansea, and other places. 


The Corporation of Edinburgh have 
A Wigan Improvement Bill 


The Bills in connexion with gas and water 


undertakings include one promoted by the Wake- 
field and District Waterworks Company (to be 
incorporated) for the construction of new works 
to supply Wakefield and the neighbourhood, 
including, amongst other works, three large 
reservoirs. The existing Wakefield Water Com- 
pany are also applying for powers to construct 
new works, including large reservoirs. The 
Edinburgh and District Water Company have a 
Bill for new works on ascale of great magnitude, 
including the construction of five large reservoirs, 
to contain water supplied from the River Esk. 
The proposed works include several miles of 


The Hartlepool and Wrexham 
Water Companies have also Bills for new reser- 
voirs, whilst the water companies of Nottingham, 
Padiham, Chester, Leeds, Maidstone, Broad. 


stairs, Maidenhead, Belfast, and Mid-Lothian 


are also applying for powers to construct ex- 
tended works. There are several new gas com- 
panies applying for powers of incorporation for 
new works, and other existing companies for 
extension of limits of supply. 

The dock, harbour, and pier projects include a 
Bill promoted by the Dover Harbour Board for 
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powers to make three new piers or breakwaters, 
550 ft., 1,900 ft., and 1,200 ft. in length 
respectively, together with a pier and jetty 
1,200 ft. long. The trustess of the Marquis of 
Bute apply for powers to extend the dock 
accommodation at Cardiff by the construction of 
two new docks and a tidal harbour. The largest 
dock will be a continuation of the south basin 
now approaching completion. Its water area 
will be greater than that of the existing Bute 
East Dock, and it will have a quay space of 
upwards of 8,700 ft. in length. The other dock, 
and the tidal harbour on the west side of the 
town will involve the diversion of a portion of the 
river Taff. The water area of the dock will be 
seventeen acres and a half, with a quay space of 
4,350 ft.in length. The Swansea Harbour Board 
apply for powers to improve the harbour, make 
new docks, extend the piers, and construct a 
new embankment and pier. The Sutton (Devon) 
Harbour trustees seek powers for the conversion 
into a dock of part of Sutton Pool, and also to 
construct dock walls and embankments. A Bill 
for the improvement of Neath river harbour 
includes powers for making a new navigable cut 
and embankments. Another Bill provides for 
the incorporation of a company to construct a 
new dock at Whitby; and there is also a Bill 
seeking powers for the incorporation of a com- 
pany to construct a wet dock and two graving 
docks at Milford. Whilst the Brading Harbour 
trustees are applying for powers to construct 
embankments, quays, landing stages, and other 
works. The Londonderry Port and Harbour 
Board apply for new works on the shore, and in 
the bed of the river Toyle. There is also a Bill 
for powers to construct a pier 1,200 ft. long at 
Melcombe Regis, Weymouth, together with a 
heading and landing places at all times of tide, 
and also to erect on the pier-head music, bath, 
and refreshment rooms. The Tees Conservancy 
Board have a Bili for the construction of a 
graving dock, and there are also Bills for the 
construction of piers at Sandown, Isle of Wight ; 
Cattle Water, Sidmouth, and Yarmouth. 

No small amount of both “ capital’? and 
“labour” would be needed in carrying out this 
programme. All are interested in forwarding 
such works when wisely conceived and honestly 
intended. 








HYBERNATION IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


Everysopy is no doubt aware that our 
public fountains—though they are not without 
some varieties,—have been stated to belong for 
the most part to the same class of art as the 
conventional lamp-post. It was supposed, time 
agone, by some observers, and the supposition 
articulated distinctly with the aid of their all- 
too-flippant tongues,—that the area-railings, the 
posts at the street corners, and the lamp-posts 
of ordinary life, were in some mysterious way 
members of a common family. They were all, 
it is true, so unpretentious,—not to say dowdy ; 
and had so little marked feature of any kind 
about them, favouring one another mainly as 
being all made up of dall negations, that to 
attribute near relationship in the absence of 
special knowledge seemed to require a stretch of 
temerity beyond the safe proceedings of prudent 
gossips. When people have no characters at all, 
you cannot say with justice and confidence that 
they have a lot of characteristics in common. 
It is just possible, however, that some of the 
more painstaking inquirers may have got their 
confidence from an examination of signatures. 
Such works bear at times inscriptions that give 
information as the artist’s studio from which 
they emerge. . .. . When the street fountains 
appeared also in handsome cast-iron, — in 
imitation of Roman altars and tea. urns, 
of Norman windows, with observant oysters 
in the midst, and in the other forms dictated by 
a severe but enlightened fancy, it was, we have 
said, concluded at once that the long-established 
lamp-post family, being possessed of elevation 
and position, was courted by a new set of German 
cousins. Like many poor relations, the new 

comers felt, to all seeming, their inferiority, 

their want of fresh graces and charms, that 
could enable them to stand by themselves, and 
do without the countenance of their congeners,— 
equally unlovely, it is true, but possessed of that 
best of attractions the “ established thirty years,” 
which, in well-regulated communities, very pro- 
perly supplies the place, does away with the 
necessity of other claims to consideration. 
Under these circumstances, the modest new race 
of dowdies shrank into the shade. Perhaps no 











one has much regretted this consequence of their 
estimate of themselves, and it would be an 
invidious and painful task to call public attention 
to the difference between their winter and 
summer aspect. Harsh people have said, indeed, 
that if a little more retirement would be con- 
sistent with the performance of their usefal 
fanctions, theirs (the harsh people’s) would not be 
the voices to bid such fountains to retain even 
their present prominence. Reduced to etherial 
condition from their too solid form, their change 
would be viewed without emotion, without 
bitter regrets or sad memories. They might 
hide themselves in boarded pump-cases; and 
no eye would suffer for their shyness. ...... 
But there are in London a few,—it is to 
be feared a very few,—examples of fountains 
that are works of art and not unpleasant 
objects for the sight to dwell upon, even 
when compared with the grey smoked brick 
dwellings that in all their rich luxuriance 
of fancy line our better-class thoroughfares. 
We will not venture to point them out after the 
remarks above; it might be supposed that we 
wished to set the guardian Nymphs by the ears. 
which would be all too cruel sport. It may be 
assumed, we suppose, that mere size does not 
seriously affect the appointment of these guar- 
dians. While it no doubt happens that those in 
quest of employment regard the care of the 
gentle stream from a quarter-inch pipe as not 
quite so dignified a post as that involving a resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of thundering 
torrents. It is to be hoped for the sake of 
nymph-nature that this is forgotten when the 
formal installation has taken place, and that 
every one feels a becoming willingness to do 
anything dreadful that may be necessary in 
honour of her office, ¢.e., her own social rank. 
But this by the way. There is one such foun- 
tain in particular that is at this moment called 
to memory by the mention of these attendant 
goddesses. It is pleasant to see, when it is allowed 
to be visible. No sooner, however, do fogs and 
Lord Mayor’s Day gladden the world, than a sort 
of exaggerated hip-bath is inverted over the 
kneeling figure and her vase; and this truncated 
extinguisher is submitted for public admiration, 
till soft spring renders it possible for thirsty. 
people to be satisfied to quench their thirst with 
water. Why is this? It is difficult to suppose 
that the figure runs more risk of damage in winter 
than at other times. Snow-balling is apparently 
not the dreaded danger, or it would not be 
covered just now, but might (though we doubt 
the necessity) be suddenly boxed in when the 
white world showed itself on the morning after 
the snow-fall. The basin might be closed up if 
fear is felt as to the suction of stale rainwater by 
enthusiasts heedless of the absence of the legi- 
timate mugs. One has a suspicion that this 
canopy was pressed by an ingenious tradesman 
on the donor of the fountain as an appropriate 
piece of completeness, required by etiquette, with- 
out which his gift would be deemed by every one 
a specimen of stingy liberality that pulled up 
stupidly over the ha’porth o’ tar. Can it be that 
such a tradesman lies in wait? Will this 
account for this somewhat inexplicable custom ? 
Does he also keep on the watch, lest it should 
fall into desuetude,— lest we should not be 
called on to gladden ourselves with gazing, at 
appropriate seasons, on this magnified thimble ? 








DEATHS FROM ESCAPE OF GAS. 


A sINcuLaR series of fatalities, arising, in 
some of the cases, from gas, has just occurred 
in different parts of England and Scotland, as 
recorded in last week’s newspapers. The coinci. 
dences are curious. 

At Bilston, in Staffordshire, a man and his 
wife were found lying dead in bed, and the 
corpse of the woman in particular was dread. 
fully discoloured. It is supposed that they 
perished through an escape of carbonic acid gas 
from the earth. 

At Edinburgh, in No. 56, Blackfriars-street, 
a tailor and his wife were found lying in bed, 
the man quite dead, and his wife appa- 
rently at the last gasp. The room was full of 
gas, and on examination it turned out that the 








gas-pipe by some means must have burst. 

_At Leven, also in Scotland, a young man and 
his wife, recently married, were found lying on 
the floor of the bedroom of a friend’s house 
where they were visiting, the man quite dead, 
and his wife only semi-conscious. The house 








was a new one only recently occupied, and, 


amongst other conjectures, emanations from th 
new building have been suspected. 

At Dundee, a country girl was found suffocated 
in her bedroom, having neglected to tarn off the 
gas: she had perhaps blown out the light, asa 
country girl might readily do. 

In a nunnery at Bristol a young woman was 
found in a cell nearly dead, and shortly after 
she did die, from gas, which filled the room from 
a burner left half on. 

These are all taken from one week’s papers, 
In three of the cases Thursday night is named 
as the time of the occurrence, but whether in 
one and the same week is not clear. In three 
of the instances, too, the door or window of the 
room had to be burst open. 








THE MESSAGE OF ART. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
session, held Friday evening, the 28th inst., Mr. 
E. J. Tarver, president, in the chair (when the 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. H. W. Lockwood, J. Edsall, J. Payne, A. 
N. Bromley, M. Hulbert, R. J. Dickens, jun., 
J. Gibbons, F. H. Farrow, Alfred H. Tiltman, 
F. T. Baggallay, C. W. Davies, and W. Wils +), 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., read a paper entiied 
“The Message of Art, or the Legend of Beauty.” 
In the course of his remarks he said that art was 
a great living inflaence. Everywhere there was 
abroad that which was ugly and ill-conceived. 
It was the province of art to discover the realism 
of the beautiful, and this was their true aim. 
Beauty came to them in many different forms ; 
there was poetry in every phase of life. There 
were many to whom art was a living language, 
which language was really a beautifulone. Art 
was one of the highest means of culture they 
possessed, refining and ennobling them, and 
filling their hearts with gladness. Beauty was 
that which pleased the eye, and, synthetically, 
that which gave pleasure to the mind. Art told 
them of everything that could be told of 
strength, life, and beauty. As Beauty, in the 
legend of “ Beauty and the Beast,” came to the 
king’s son, awakening him from his debased con- 
dition of the rich inheritance of his birthright, 
so the sacred influences of poetry and art came 
to them, ennobling them, refining them, lifting 
them from baser pleasures, teaching them that 
they were indeed the king’s children, and that 
Beauty was his messenger. For not the divine 
alone nor the philosopher was charged with a 
message ; but the poet and the painter also,— 
their message was about the beautiful. There 
were lilies by every river side ; there was poetry 
everywhere ; and what the lilies and the other 
flowers were to the margin of the stream, such 
should poetry and art be to their lives. 

** O flower de luce! bloom on and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet; 


O flower of song! bloom on and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet.” 


The message of art was always and every- 
where for their good. He that was not better 
for looking upon the splendour of the creation, 
would not be better for looking upon the 
face of the Creator; he would only shrink 
blasted from His presence by the excess of 
light. Then the message of art was always 
and everywhere a protest against evil. Against 
the raging fire of sensualism and the dead 
ashes of materialism alike, Greek art gave its 
protest in the passionless splendour of ideal 
beauty. Against the brutish law of force, every 
gentle legend of the north was like the soft 
hand uplifted, weak, it might be, physically as 
the gentle hand of a woman, but with another 
kind of strength, mightier than the hammer of 
Thor. Was there an evil in the cruel and stera 
dogmatism of the Mediwval Church? Then 
every sweet picture of the Holy Child or the 
Virgin Mother was a message to stay the fire and 
sword and rack of the Inquisition. Yet, once 
more : was there an evil still existing in the world, 
in the hard, grinding, pitiless, competition of 
their own times ? Then poetry and art gave their 
perpetual protest against it in every delicate 
rendering of nature by the painter, in every 
refined thought or noble aspiration of the poet. 
But the message of art must always be about the 
beautiful. The only hope of the modern school 
was that it had found a new life, not in the 
traditions; but in the study of nature out of 
doors,—in the fields and under the blue sky. 
The meseage of art, the pursuit of the beautiful, 





as in poetry and painting, was still the “ holy 
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grail,”—the one quest; and by seeking it, it 


meant the fruition of their manhood, the blossom 
and the fruit of which we were the germ; it was 
part of our faith, and this message was every- 
where and always good. He knew that in taking 
man for a theme he must take him with all his 
passions of life, both good and evil; but the 
good and evil must not stand as co-ordinates if 
art was to be the king’s messenger; it must 
show the mastery of evil, the ultimate triumph 
of right ; it must rise,— 
“In ever highering eagle circle up 


To the great sun of glory, and thence swoo 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead,” 


_ In the discussion which followed, Mr. Riddett, 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said he remem. 
bered, some six years ago, Professor Kerr stating 
in those rooms that there was growing up avery 
rapid worship of the ugly ; but bad the Professor 
been present that night, he would have found an 
ardent admirer of a contrary quality. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews briefly seconded 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson said that as architects 
were generally looked upon as prosaic people, 
he would say a few words in their justification. 
It was a national characteristic to suppress our 
sentiments and conceal our emotions. There was 
everywhere a depreciation of art-criticism. This, 
no doubt, had an evil effect on the national 
character. There had been, too, for some time 
past, in the public press and in private circles, 
a great depreciation of our public statues, which 
were alluded toin terms far from complimentary, 
giving occasion for smart sayings; but stopping 
there, it seemed to him, was a deplorably bad 
habit, and was bad art-criticism, which seemed 
likely to bring out an evil feeling which they 
ought all to deprecate. 

Mr. Boyes thought that the pursuit of the 
‘beautiful and the love of the beautiful were the 
true aim of all art, and being artists they should 
keep that before them; this was a sort of 
religion in them, which they believed in pro- 
foundly, though there were many obstacles in 


the pursuit of this belief. The prevailing wor- | 


ship of style and precedent was a great obstacle 
in the pursuit of the beautiful ; but it was time 
that they got rid of following certain styles, and 
endeavoured to walk alone. 

After some further remarks from Mr. Elkington 
and the chairman, Mr. Bayliss replied, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 





WOODWORK AND JOINERY IN THE 
VIENNA EXHIBITION.* 


IN presenting my report upon Woodwork and 
Joinery, I feel desirous of making a few pre- 
liminary remarks. 

First, with regard to the Exhibition itself. 
Since my return I have often been asked what I 
thought of the great show at Vienna, and have 
been compelled to say that I scarcely saw it. 
Looking at the arrangement of the exhibits from 
a reporter’s and workman’s point of view, it has 
seemed to me that too much importance has been 
attached to the geographical position of the 
country supplying the article exhibited, and too 
little to the fact that, if a proper comparison is 
to be made, the productions compared should 
be,—as far as possible,—in juxtaposition. If the 
whole of the articles had been arranged accord- 
ing to material or class, the work of three days 
could easily have been accomplished in one, and 
comparisons could have been made with much 
greater ease and certainty. I am quite aware 
that, as a mere show, this arrangement would 
not have had the best effect; but it is a matter 
for serious consideration whether it is not of 
infinitely more importance to institute perfect 
comparisons than merely to please the eye of the 
ordinary spectator. After working hard for 
nearly a week, I came away fearing that my 
work was imperfectly done, and that I had 
missed many things which I ought to have seen, 
and feeling that the time had been too short for 
justice to be done to the various subjects. 

Next, with reference to the classification of 
my notes. For reasons which I shall state 
hereafter, I have placed first, and dwelt some- 
what at length upon, wood-converting machinery. 
I have placed second, the ordinary tools of the 
carpenter and joiner ; third, buildings and house 
joinery ; fourth, cabinet-work and furniture 
venerally; fifth, machines made to any con- 
siderable extent of timber; and sixth, timber 





* By Frederick Smith, Manager, Union Land and 
Building Society, Manchester. 


itself. In the latter portion of my report I 
make some remarks vpon the work I noticed in 
various cities and towns through which we passed, 
believing that it is in the streets and workshops 
that the truest exhibition of the average work- 
man’s skill is to be found, at any rate so far as 
my special branch is concerned. It is not my 
intention to make any special reference to design, 
except where I feel compelled to do so in order to 
illustrate my opinions, as I have no desire to be 
caught poaching on the domains of my fellow- 
reporters. 

With respect to the workmanship displayed 
in the construction of the various machines, I 
desire to express no opinion, leaving that to the 
reporters on machinery. I shall chiefly con- 
fine myself to the discussion of their adaptability 
to the various purposes for which they were 
made. 

Holding strongly to the belief that in this age 
the nation whose machinery is most varied and 
perfect runs the least risk of being left behind 
in the race for commercial pre-eminence, and 
believing, also, that the measure of a nation’s 
machinery is, or ought to be, the measure of both 
the wealth and ease of its operative classes, 
I naturally turned with some anxiety to the 
English section in the Machinery Hall, and was 
agreeably surprised to find that, in spite of above 
a thousand miles of land carriage, our manu. 
facturers stood foremost in the quantity of their 
exhibits. 

When, after looking round, I discovered that, 
large as was the assortment of machines, they 

represented only a portion of those actually in 
| use in this country, and supplied by the various 
| firms who are exhibitors at Vienna, I felt that, 
| so far at least as variety was concerned, we had 
| nothing to fear from Continental nations, and 
that our only rivals were our Transatlantic 
cousins. And here I desire to express the 
gratification I felt at the kindness and candour 
| of the English-speaking portion of the exhibitors. 
| Every machine was put in motion, and every 


i 


| Speciality was pointed out to me, without the 


|least hesitation; an example which was not 





| followed by some of the Continental exhibitors, 
| one of whom even objected to my measuring the 
bed of a planing machine. 

But some of the difficulties which I and others 
of my fellow-reporters met with were, I believe, 
simply owing to our inability to make ourselves 
understood. At the same time, [ would suggest 
that, in future, it be made a condition that exhi- 
bitors allow measuring or sketching within 
reasonable limits ; for it appears to me that, if 
exhibitions mean anything, they mean an inter- 
change of ideas. 


Wood-converting Machinery. 


Worssam & Co., London, exhibit, among 
other things, an arrangement for giving the 
“drunken” motion required in acircular saw 
when used for grooving purposes, by means of 
one washer and a set screw, thus dispensing with 
the sets of bevelled washers commonly used. 
They also show a set of machinery for preparing 
parquetry flooring, including a disc for turning 
up the squares when glued together, and a table 
with vertical spindle, enabling two men to work 
at one pair of cutters; the timber is held firm 
on the table by an eccentric roller. 

Messrs. Allen, Ransome, & Co., London, among 
their machines exhibit a hand mortising-machine; 
and endless as is the variety of these machines, 
there have been improvements made in them of 
late. For instance, this firm lowers the table 
instead of the chisel, and if the screw and sup. 
ports are only made strong enough, the advan- 
tage is great, inasmuch as it not only maintains 
the stroke at one uniform height, but the spindle 
carrying the chisel sliding in perfectly rigid 
bearings is an additional advantage. Besides 
this, they seem, with other makers, to have dis- 
carded the spring stop of the reversing appara- 
tus, and now this step is taken, the wonder seems 
to be that a spring should ever have been fixed 
for that purpose. Personally, I should have pre- 
ferred a longer stroke, and I find that the india- 
rubber washers are still in use, although I have 
seen that in a short time the oil reduces them to 
a pulp. There are also some important improve- 
ments in planing machines, exhibited by this 
firm with some other make:s. They have dis- 
pensed with the flange from the pulleys of the 
band.saw, thereby greatly reducing the risk of 
breakage, and have applied to their pulleys a 
hinge bearing. 

Charles Powis & Co. show a cheap and simple 
general joiner, one of the principal advantages 
of which is that all the operations are performed 





from one shaft. They also show a planing- 
machine, the spindle of which carries a flange 
for supporting the edge of the cutter, thereby 
imparting greater steadiness. 

The pneumatic apparatus of Messrs. Allen, 
Ransome, & Co. ought not to be forgotten. By 
means of this arrangement all dust and shavings 
are carried away, thereby promoting health and 
economy, and lessening the risk of fire. 

Messrs. Robinson & Co., of Rochdale, have a 
number of machines, amongst them a dove- 
tailing-machine of a first-class character, a log- 
frame calculated to run 300 revolutions per 
minute, and a cross-cutting machine, having a 
chisel-sharpened tooth. When we consider that 
this firm’stands in the front rank in England as 
makers of wood-working machinery, and that 
the machines they exhibit in no sense represent 
the extent of their manufacture, but may be said 
to be only a small selection from their stock, and 
that the same remark will apply to most of the 
other exhibitors, it will be understood that this 
Exhibition must not be taken as a test of 
England’s strength in this direction. 

The English makers seem generally to strive 
to obtain such a form of machine as will enable 
them to cast the frame in a single piece, and to 
secure solidity, accurate fitting, and—ugliness. 
The utilitarian character of the people is shown 
in their machines. The exhibits are precisely 
the same articles which will be sent from their 
workshops in the ordinary way of trade. The 
same everlasting lead colour, the same stiffness 
of outline, and also the same accuracy and 
strength. 


American Section. 








In this section, considering the great distance 
the exhibitors have had to travel, the show is 
tolerably large, and the variety is considerable. 

There are some very compact moulding- 
machines by Rogers & Co., Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, some of the small ones at a very reasonable 
price. 

A new machine to supersede dovetailing, by 
Knapp, of Northampton, Massachusetts, exe- 
cutes some very good though novel work, and 
its small size and neat appearance will commend 
it to the public. 

J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, show a tenoning- 
machine with narrow frame, enabling the 
attendant to feed quite through the cutters 
without leaning over the table. Those who have 
worked a tenoning-machine will appreciate this 
arrangement. There is alsoa beautiful machine 
for making buckets. 

The general design and decoration of the 
American machines is superior to the English, 
though, for practical utility they are no better, 
and in point of strength and solidity are scarcely 
so good. 


French Section. 





In the French section, F. Arbey, of Paris 
exhibits a considerable number of machines, 
including a trying-machine with spiral cutters, 
the sharpening of the cutters being accomplished 
by means of an emery disc travelling over them 
when in motion. I have been unable to see any 
advantage in this arrangement; for when we 
consider that the primary object of such a 
machine should be accurate work, and not 
simply clean work, and when we also bear in 
mind that a cutter for a 24-inch machine must 
be 28 in. to 30 in. long, the difficulty of securing 
an even temper over such a length of steel, and 
the impossibility of applying a straight-edge to a 
spiral surface, makes me think that spiral cutters 
will never be very extensively used for trying-up 
machines. Several other machines are shown 
by this maker, including several saw-benches 
for manual power, very cheap, and some of them 
apparently well adapted for light work. 

There are machines of various kinds from 
various countries, scattered up and down, but 





none of them, so far as I saw, calling for special 
remark. 


Joiners’ Tools. 


Heissinger, of Nurnberg, shows a case of 
joiners’ tools in boxwood, and a cabinetmaker’s 
bench. The case is a credit to him, both in 
design and execution. The tools, also, are well 
finished, but peculiar in shape; the handle at 
the front end of the planes would be puzzling to 
an English joiner. There are no hand-saws, 
and the square blades are very narrow, which 
must make it easy to force them out of square. 

Next is a case of tools from Leipsic. Here 
we see the marked difference between the 





English and the German tools. The bench 
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planes are very narrow, the moulding planes 
are all worked upright instead of being sprang 
as ours are. The clumsy looking frame-saw, and 
the variety of tools for doing the work which the 
English joiner would do with his plough alone, 
did not tend to impress me with a belief in the 
superiority of the German, tools. The exhibi- 
tors of this case have had a medal from some exhi- 
bition ; but most of the tools I saw—an English 
workman would consider rude and obsolete. 
There are other cases of tools from Rhenish 
Prussia, many of them well finished, but the 
hand-saws are conspicuous by their absence. 

Of the English makers, Spear & Jackson, 
Ward & Payne, Kenyon & Co., and others, show 
joiners’ tools, principally steel tools. The grind. 
ing of these tools is superior to anything of Con- 
tinental manufacture. I could have wished that 
the show of planes and other wood tools had been 
larger. 

Buildings. 


The buildings of the Exhibition itself and the 
annexes, are, generally speaking, of good design, 
and the work is sufficiently well executed. The 
main buildings differ from those of previous 
Exhibitions, in that they are lighted from the 
side, and have a boarded roof; the inside was 
therefore cooler than it would have been had the 
roof been of glass. An additional advantage is, 
that there are no galleries, thus much labour is 
saved to the visitor. The roofs of the French 
annexe are formed of ribs of oak, bolted together 
in segments, and strengthened by laminated 
ribs above and below, the whole retained in 
shape by forked tie rods and king bolts. The 
span is about 60 ft. 

Some of the other annexes have what may be 
called hammer-beam roofs ; but in consequence 
of the struts passing across the middle of the 


hammer-beam, and straight up to the purlin, one | German specimens of cabinet work, than the 


fails to see what purpose the hammer-beam 
serves, except to produce an optical illusion—an 
illusion the worst which could be produced in a 
roof, namely, an appearance of deflection. 

In the grounds is a Russian house and out- 
buildings, by G. Winterhalter, St. Petersburg, 
constructed of logs, about 9 in. diameter, very 
neatly put together. Every possible portion is 
of timber, even to the cornices of the living- 
rooms. The work is well done, but the orna- 
ments are remarkable for being all angular. 

There is a village composed of houses built in 
the styles adopted by the people of the various 
portions of the Austrian empire, and a church 
with a groined roof supporting a bell turret, all 
of timber. The work is most of it ill executed, 
and contrasts unfavourably with the Russian 
specimen before mentioned, and with a Swedish 
dairy, the work of which, as well as the selec- 
tion of the timber, is exceedingly good. 


House Joinery. 


In this class of work, England and America 
show nothing, for the joinery of the workmen’s 
cottages and the offices of the Commission can 
scarcely be called exhibits. In these, corrugated 
iron was the speciality, though, to my think- 
ing, the visitors might inspect the sanitary 
arrangements, and be benefited thereby, for 
they are the only decent closets and lavatories 
I saw on the Continent. 

Stroman and Larsomm, of Gothenburg, show 
some very good mouldings, and various kinds of 
joinery, well executed ; but the panels are all 
jointed, and the wood badly matched in grain 
and colour. Other Gothenburg makers show a 
quantity of joiners’ work, including splayed 
circular soffits for windows, not sufficiently well 
executed for England. There is also a spiral stair- 
case from Stuttgart, with oak treads and risers; 
the design and proportion are very good, but 
the rail, instead of being moulded from the solid, 
is in two thicknesses, screwed together from the 
under side; the joints are very bad, and the 
lower length is in three thicknesses, the top 
piece being about 3 in. long, and 3 in. thick, and 
of a different colour to the rest of the rail. I 
wonder how a workman, able to make the rail at 
all, failed to see the defects I have mentioned. 

The pulpit by Goyers Brothers, of Louvain, 
is too well known to need either description or 
praise, and, after the specimens of bad work 
which I saw in Antwerp, I was ready to fancy 
that so much skill had been lavished on that 
pulpit that there was none to spare for the rest 
of Belgium. 

I also found a spiral staircase, with risers, 
balusters, and rail in bent oak,—an excellent 
illustration of the elasticity of the material, and 
of the skill of the workmen in bending timber ; 











also a model of a spiral staircase from Brazil, 
with scarf-jointed rail, and I wondered why no 
English workman or firm had sent, at least, a 
model, to show how a butt-jointed rail could be 
made. 

In Venetian blinds, circular-headed windows 
have generally been a difficulty. In one case 
this is obviated by an arrangement like two fans, 
which close up the arch, and have a very neat 
appearance. In England, when the blind is 
drawn up, part of the light is blocked out, and 
the window practically shortened. In Vienna, 





they often obviate this by forming a box above | 
the sash head, and drawing the blind into it,—a 
great improvement upon our plan. 

In parquetry flooring, England is a long way | 
behind. Perhaps it is that our damp, cold | 
climate causes us to prefer carpets; but, be the 
cause what it may, although there are many 
specimens of this class of work, I saw none but 
what were from Continental coustries, some of 
them very elaborate and beautiful in design, 
and superior in execution ; in fact, there was no. 
class of exhibits which struck me as being s0/ 
uniformly good. I am informed that most of 
the machinery which is made in England for 
this work is sent to the Continent. Some of} 
the principal exhibitors are,—Carl Sterkel, of 
Ravensburg; Bauer and Rehorsh, of Breslau 
and Berlin; Blumer, Strasburg; and Tasson, of 
Brussels. The Brussels flooring was specially 
excellent, and in these exhibits Belgium partly 
retrieves her character. 

As in most Continental exhibits, the judicious 
choice of colour strikes the eye of the English 
visitor as something to which he is not 
accustomed. 

Cabinet Work. 


Nothing struck me more, in examining the 


wide difference in the quality of the workman. 
ship. The designs were generally excellent ; 
but, taking two pianos placed almost side by 
side, in one the joints were painfully apparent, 
while in the other, by F. Neumann, of Hamburg, 
the framing and cross-banding were perfect 
specimens of clean workmanship. 

Another, in ebony, by a Berlin firm, was 
exceedingly chaste ; the ornament was finished 
clean from the tool, and the rest of the work 
was all that could be desired. The same remark 
applies to the specimens of many other German 
exhibitors; but I noticed two wardrobes that 
were very inferior, and ought never to have 
found their way to the Exhibition. 

An ebony cabinet, by a Dantzic firm, is very 
beautiful in design, the colour dead black, and the 
curved mouldings and general finish reflecting 
great credit upon the workman. 

Among English exhibitors, Messrs. Jackson & 
Graham, Holland & Sons, Walker & Sons, and 
others, show specimens of the skill of the English 
workman. The two cabinets by the first named 
firm, executed from designs by Owen Jones, are 
perfect marvels of workmanship, both inside 
and out. The one in ebony and ivory is a 
masterpiece of cabinet work; the most rigid 
scrutiny on my part failed to expose a single 
flaw. The second firm show a splendid mar. 
quetry table, and the others have articles which 
fully maintain the honour of England. 

The Italians show, from Milan and Florence, 
@ quantity of furniture. From the former city 
comes a suite in mahogany and oak, beautiful in 
design, but wretched in execution ; also an ebony 
and ivory cabinet, with lapis lazuli and jasper 
ornaments, very badly made; and if it could be 
placed beside that of Jackson & Graham, the 
contrast would be plain to the most superficial 
observer. There is also a marquetry cabinet 
from Carlsbad, full of work, but of a very inferior 
quality. 

There seems to be very little ecclesiastical 
work in the Exhibition; the Belgian pulpit is 
the principal article in that branch of joinery. 

Austria, afd particularly Vienna, has a fine 
show in clock-cases; oak and walnut are the 
principal materials; walnut seems to be an 
especial favourite with the Viennese workmen. 
The design and workmanship are generally 
excellent ; in fact, the workman of the Austrian 
capital appears to be in advance of his Con. 
tinental brethren. 


Machine Joinery. 


In these days of iron there is little scope for 
the joiner in the frames of machines, except in 
those for agricultural purposes, such as combined 
thrashing-machines ; and here Robey & Co. and 


exhibiting a frame in oak and pitch pine, and 
the other a similar frame in pitch pine and iron, 
both well made and deserving praise. Some 
American machines with wood frames also took 
my attention ; they were exceedingly well put 
together, as American machines almost always 
are. 

And this leads me to ask how it is that the 
workmen of the United States are so far in 
advance of those of Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
and other countries? It cannot all be owing to 
the fact of their having abundance of timber, for 
in the countries I have named timber is plentiful. 
Is it not partly owing to the fact that very many 
of the best of the Continental workmen find a 
home in the States, coupled with the fact that 
when they reach America they are fettered by 
no such absurd restrictions as prevail in their 
native Jand, and are freed from the curse of 
enforced military service, and so hand down to 
their children the glorious heritage of unfettered 
intellect and unrestricted energies. 

Timber. 

There are some very fine specimens of timber 
shown in the Exhibition grounds, among which 
is a piece of straight ash, 93 ft. long, 2 ft. 8 in. 
at bottom, 1 ft. 4 in. at top; a beech, 80 ft. long, 
3 ft. at bottom, 2 ft. 4 in. at top; and a splendid 
pine about 150 ft. long, 3 ft. at bottom, 11 in. at 
top. The timber most used in Viennais oak 
and a species of spruce-fir of two kinds—one 
resembling American spruce, and the other not 
unlike Norwegian red deal—neither of them very 
easy to work , and that makes me wonder that 
machinery is not more generally used. Much of 
the timber used in Vienna is rafted up the 
Danube, and the price of oak at the quay, when 
purchased in considerable quantities, was given 
me by Herr Paulick at about one gulden sixty 
kreutzers per cubic foot, or something like three 
shillings sterling. The timber used in Dresden 
is rafted down the Elbe in the same manner. 

I visited the workshops of Herr Friedrich 
Paulick, and was received by that gentleman 
with the greatest kindness and cordiality. I 
spent some time with him in his office and work. 
shops, and was struck with the good feeling 
which seemed to exist between himself and his 
workmen. He had some English machinery at 
work, but complained of the difficulty of getting 
his men to attend properly to it. He mentioned 
that it was his custom to give to his oldest 
workmen—I mean by that those who had been 
longest in his employ—a periodical bonus over 
and above their wages, according to the amount 
of his profits. I saw there,—what I am sorry to 
say I never saw in England,—trees and flowers 
growing among the piles of timber, and looking 
in at the office and workshop windows, so that 
the workman could look out, not at a brick wall, 
but on a flower-bed. 

In the construction of casements the Germans 
are in advance of us; but the great obstacle in 
the way of adopting their windows arises from 
our wet climate and the difficulty of keeping 
casements weather-tight. Double casements are 
almost universal, and in Vienna the outer pair 
are brought flush with the face of the wall; the 
result is that there is scarcely any shadow on 
the front of the building, and the architectural 
effect is seriously marred. At Aix-la-Chapelle 
I noticed many revolving shutters made to pull 
up with a strap; very well made, and apparently 
capable of pretty general application. At Ant- 
werp the shop fronts strike one as very peculiar. 
Here, also, I noticed the custom, which I have 
alluded to as prevalent in Vienna and elsewhere, 
of bringing the doors and windows out to the 
front line of building, and consequently giving a 
flimsy and gingerbread appearance to the fronts 
of the houses and shops by destroying the 
shadows. This is the more remarkable in people 
who understand so well the shading of flat orna- 
ments, and is almost unpardonable in the citizens 
of Antwerp, who have their beautiful cathedral 
constantly before their eyes; but when we see 
that they, along with the inhabitants of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Prague, have striven to hide or 
disfigure the edifices which which it should be 
their delight and pride to show to strangers, by 
surrounding them with cobblers’ shops and cafés, 
one ceases to wonder at huge sheets of glass 
being brought out to the face of a wall, and I 
felt inclined to say, ‘‘ We manage these things 
better in England.” 

The joinery of Antwerp is very indifferent. 
Nothing but the stump, tenon, and pin seems to 
find favour with the joiners of that city,—a mode 
of construction which would not be allowed in 





Marshall & Co. vie with each other; the one 


this country. I saw some oak doors which were 
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being fixed in a large shop in one of the main 
streets ; the design was elaborate, but the work- 
manship was simply abominable, and no respect- 


able English builder would have allowed himself 


to be disgraced by sending it out of his workshop. 

The conclusions I have come to, as the result 
of my Visit, are, that while our workmen,—and, 
indeed, many of our architecte,—are very far 
behind in art-knowledge, and have very much to 
Jearn in design, especially where colour is made a 
predominating feature, we are as a nation greatly 
in advance in the quality of onr workmanship. 
For, taking the exhibits in deal shown in the 
Exhibition, I do not hesitate to say that superior 
work can be found any day in the workshops of 
almost any building firm in England professing 
to do good work. 

Again, the great difference in the quality of 
the exhibits, to which I have already referred, 
seems to indicate that the best specimens are 
the work of isolated individuals, and are not to 
be taken as criterions of the average skill of the 
districts from which they come. They are 
more careful of human life in the erection of 
new buildings; at least, such was my impression 
on comparing their scaffolding with the flimsy 
erections we see in this country. It seems 
almost impossible to fall off a Continental scaf- 
fold, unless it is done on purpose ; the scaffolds 
being formed of square timbers bolted together, 
with wide fivors, strong and close balustrade, 
and are reached, not by ladders, but by flights 
of steps or inclined planes. 

I could not help remarking oa the journey, 
that the amount of waste land to be seen is 


infinitesimally small as compared with England. | 
| tion, 


Through Belgium, Prussia, and Austria they 


Baron Munday, a man who deserves far more 
honour than a successful general, I came away 
deeply impressed with those lines of Long- 
fellow,— 
ss Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestow’d on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 


In concluding my report, I desire to say that 
if any special machine or work has been omitted, 
it has been, not from any desire to leave it out, 
but from sheer inability to examine the whole of 
the articles in that immense Exhibition in the 
time at my disposal. 





PROPOSED CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


To obtain the best building, or set of build- 
ings, for the Exposition proposed to be held in 
Philadelphia in 1876, a competition was invited, 
and forty-three designs were sent in. From 
these ten were selected, the designers of each 
being permitted to revise and alter the details, 
and having for this purpose access to all the 
others. There was then a second competition 
of the revised designs, from which the successful 
plan was chosen. This design is by our country- 
man, Mr, Calvert Vaux, and Mr. G. K. Radford, 
somewhat modified, we believe, by details taken 
from a design furnished by Messrs. Sims & 
Brother, of Philadelphia. 

We have engraved a view of the interior of 





the building and the plan, as originally sent, 
and which it will be seen is novel in construc- 
We will let the designers speak for them- 


seem to know how to make the most of the land. | selves. 


Where they cannot grow corn they grow trees, | 
and we find few immense commons in the very | 
Near the | 
stations and crossings, rows of fruit-trees are | 
planted along the sides of the railway, and in | 


richest of their land, as with us. 


many places the turnpike-roads are marked out 


for miles by lines of fruit-trees,—an example | 
which might be followed with advantage in this | 
|the various groups of exhibits in concentric 


country. 


Although several large structures are to be 
erected in connexion with the proposed scheme 
for the International Exhibition in 1876, it was 
evident that the problem to be first solved was 
the plan for the main temporary building, and 
to that they mainly confined themselves. 

The schedule of instructions clearly reeegnised 
the advantages to be gained by providing for 


One great drawback to the development and | zones, as in the last Paris building. 


progress of the Continental nations seems to be 
the military spirit which is fostered by the 
Governments, and the waste and demoralisation 
consequent thereon. Vienna swarms with idle 
soldiers, while the women have to do the 
drudgery of the city. The waste of wealth 
caused by the withdrawal of millions of the 
people from productive industry must be felt 
severely by the rest of the population, and the 
burden must be especially heavy on the poorest 
classes. Feeling this, I was not in a frame of 
mind to appreciate the exhibition of Krupp’s 
guns, nor the armour-plates of John Brown & Co., 
and felt saddened to think that, after the doctrine 
of peave on earth and goodwill to men had been 
preached for nearly nineteen centuries, the 
workmen of the most Christian countries in the 
world should excel in the production of machines 
fer murdering each other. 

We are often startled by the alarmist cry of 
foreign competition. If our workmen would 
only consider that every extra ear of corn grown, 
either in our own country or elsewhere, increases 
the general stock of food, that every extra article 
which is useful to man increases the stock avail- 
able for human comfort, and that the mission of 
every new machine (if in proper hands) is to 
lessen the toil of the masses of humanity,— 
instead of fearing the growing skill of their Con- 
tinental brethren, they would leave off their 
drunkenness, become possessors of their own 
machines, train their minds and the minds of 
their children to a love of the beautifal and true 
in art and in nature, and bid God-speed to all 
International Exhibitions, and to every means 
which good and thoughtful men adopt in order 
to bring men face to face in friendship. We 
shall then not only cease to see women in 
Belgium harnessed with dogs, and drawing 
carts; women in Prussia carrying hay out of 
the fields on their backs; women in Austria 
climbing scaffolds and working as plate-layers, 
barefooted; but we shall cease to see in our own 
country little boys and girls, who should be at 
school or at play, wearing out their young lives 
in our factories and workshops, nearly every 
corner in our cities occupied by a flaring liquor- 
shop, our prisons and workhouses crowded, 
immense wealth and abject poverty elbowing 
each other, and every large town garrisoned by 
hundreds of men living in enforced idleness on 
the labour of their fellow-citizens. 

After visiting the hospital-trains exhibited by 





The present study in its floor plan is based 
on a zone arrangement, with square instead of 
rounded ends, it being contended that this cor- 
responds with the facts better than the circular 
plan, as the angles give to the nations that 
require it a greater proportional increase of 
exhibition space in the departments, illustrating 
the results of high civilisation. It has, on the 
other hand, the main element of the Vienna 
plan in its twelve interior open courts, which 
have been designed with the idea of making 
them as small as practicable, but are 60 ft. in 
diameter; and essential features in reference to 
the light and air of the building, and the dis- 
charge of water from its roof. 

The delivery and distribution of goods was 
difficult and tedious in the Paris building, as its 
mode of construction did not allow of access by 
railroad cars to all parts of the interior. This 
is proposed to be remedied in the present in- 
stance,—direct communications being provided 
for throughout the building, on three lines of 
double-track railroad. 

In the Paris building no general interior effect 
was attempted, and no special emphasis was 
possible anywhere, so that the impressions of the 
visitor in regard to position were easily con- 
fused, and the interminable circular line pre- 
vented vista effects of any greater length than 
about one-third of the short diameter. 

In the Vienna building the nave and transept 
arrangement, which includes all the proposed 
exhibition-room, was not depended on to produce 
any sufficiently satisfactory general effect, and a 
central dome, 333 ft. in diameter, was erected 
of permanent materials, to ‘give an adequately 
grand impression. In the present study the aim 
has been to make the temporary building itself 
furnish the elements of a spacious and impres- 
sive design, that shall be equal in desirability 
for exhibition purposes in every part. 

Instead of one detached dome with a span of 
333 ft., the present design is made up of twenty- 
one domed or vaulted pavilions, each 240 ft. in 
diameter, clustered together, and connected by 
arches of 150 ft. opening, and fountain-courts 
60 ft. in diameter. The various parts of the 
building are thus included in one grand whole, 
and the result becomes a spacious hall, adequate 
to the emergencies of the occasion, with long 
vistas, central and intermediate points of em- 
phasis, direct lines of transit throughout its 
length and breadth, diagonal lines of communi- 





cation where really needed, and an entire relief 
from any appearance of contraction anywhere, 
for the visitor is always in an apartment over 
200 ft. wide, that opens without any interme. 
diate corridor into other apartments, also over 
200 ft. wide. This result is obtained by employ. 
ing semicircular roof-trusses, springing from the 
ground.level. 

The difficulty ordinarily experienced in this 





method of construction, is that a long stretch of 
roof is liable to be blown over while in progress 
of erection, even where moderate spans are used, 
because the design does not include provision 
for lateral support or stay. In the present plan 
this difficulty is avoided; for the principal 
trusses used in the construction of each pavilion 
are so arranged that each pair intersects another 
pair at right angles, the two groups being put in 
place at the same time, from the same centre 
frame or scaffold, so that when the centre frame, 
after serving its immediate purpose, is moved on 
to the site of the next pavilion, the structure 
from which it is removed is left standing 
squarely on four broad feet, and is entirely 
secure from any incidental disaster arising from 
a sudden wind-storm. 

The trusses and framing of the roof and 
flooring are to be of timber, with iron shoes and 
connexions as required, the roof-covering to be 
shingles, and the gables and skylight to be glazed 
with rough or fluted glass, and the interior to 
be lined with painted canvas or other suitable 
material. The work would probably be started 
with a centre frame at the end of each main 
longitudinal passage-way, the building advancing 
by three pavilions at atime, from one end to 








the other. 

The circular of instructions issued by the 
Commissioners calls for a floor-space of 25 acres, 
of which not more than 5 acres are to be in- 
cluded in a permanent memorial building. 

In the design illustrated the main temporary 
building provides 22 acres of floor - space, 
exclusive of galleries. 

The principle of classification that has been 
adopted by the Commissioners requires that five 
departments and a portion of the sixth should 
unquestionably be exhibited in the main building. 
The motive machinery and fine arts are intended 
by the scheme to be provided for in separate 
buildings, and it is suggested that other depart- 
ments may with propriety also be accommodated 
in a separate structure, containing about 3 acres, 
and which may be located in a part of the park, 
which will be more suitable for the permanent 
art building than any portion of the site to be 
occupied by the temporary building. 

Offices for the various exhibiting nations, 
buffets, retiring-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
and other necessary conveniences, are provided 
in the gables, as shown on plan, and sites for 
exterior restaurants are indicated. Galleries are 
formed over the offices, in which light refresh- 
ments may be served, and visitors enabled to 
rest and quietly survey the scene below. 

A covered piazza surrounds the building, 
giving access to and communicating with all the 
entrances and restaurants. The question of 
approaches to the building is a matter of detail 
requiring close examination and full discussion 
hereafter. 

In the design as submitted it was proposed 
that a branch from the existing railroad, arranged 
for passenger traffic, should pass at a level of 
about 20 ft. above the side-walk, inside the 
boundary-line of the Exhibition-ground, and 
parallel to Elm-avenue, with high and low level 
entrances to the building. This would bring all 
visitors who may arrive by railroad, to the main 
entrance, without interfering with pedestrians 
or those who come in carriages or street-cars. 

The cost of the design, as modified and much 
enlarged, has been stated at about 4,000,000 
dollars.* The committee of the Exhibition have 
now recommended the erection of the following 
buildings, viz.:—1. The art-gallery, covering 
one acre and a half. 2. The grand pavilion, or 
main industrial hall, covering thirty-six acres. 
3. The machinery-hall, covering ten acres. 
4. The agricultural hall, covering five acres. 
5. The conservatory. 6. Also, from time to 
time, smaller buildings for specific purposes, as 
annexes to the above. 

For the art-gallery, to remain as a permanent 
Memorial Hall, the design of Messrs. Collins & 
Autenreith, architects, of Philadelphia, has, we 
believe, been selected. 





* We may mention that Mr. Vaux was assisted in his 
drawings by a fellow pupil in the old country, Mr. Alfred 
Smith, late of London, and now paying a temporary visit 
to the United States. 
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HOMES IN HACKNEY WICK. 


SrruaTED something over a mile beyond South 
Hackney Church, and adjoining to the east of 
Homerton by a narrow street of built-upon land, 
lies the derelict corner of the parish of Hackney, 
called the Wick. It bears about the same pro- 
portion in size to Hackney proper as the head 
and neck of a portly female do to the rest of her 
body, her extravagent chignon perhaps included. 
Our comparison relates only to the built-upon, 
or the being-built-upon, soil. The Wick is a 
salvage of the original marsh land, which has 
been lifted from the marsh within the last few 
years, the process being accomplished by using 
the Wick as a monster “ shoot.” Its first settlers 
were owing to the fact of one or two manufac- 
turing speculators settling down here out of harm’s 
way, having as little desire of consuming their 
own smoke as they had of bottling the smells 
which their noisome products produced. A 
great portion of this marsh tract was exca- 
vated for the purposes of brickmaking, and the 
walls of the first factories and houses erected 
were built of the brick burned here. In the 
meantime Hackney and adjoining parishes, sent 
out their rubbish to be shot here. 

Factories having sprung up with their tall 
shafts ; the management of machinery and plant 
necessitated the concentration of workmen in the 
vicinity ; the “Jerry builders” of the metro- 
polis became alive to the want of the neighbour- 
hood ; and, after a short interval, the first squat. 
ters in the marshes were housed in bran new 
brick dwellings as guiltless of drainage as they 
were and are of comfort or proper accommoda- 
tion. Thus emerged the Wick from the low or 
swampy marshes stretching towards the Lea. 
Want having created want, more settlers came, 
and more houses were pitchforked together, at 
different angles of the Wick. The builders who 
built on portions of the alluvial soil were far too 
shrewd to excavate the ground for underkitchens; 
for, much as they might desire to obtain) the 
sand below, it was scarcely worth their risk, as 
a donkey-engine would have become necessary 
to keep out the water while the foundations were 
being put in. As the Wick still awaits the 
paternal consideration of the District Board of 
Works, it will be seen that it would have been 
akin to madness on the part of the building 
speculators to devote a moment’s thought to 
anything beyond mere surface drainage. The 
houses, therefore, of the marsh district have 
their footings a few inches below the surface in 
some places, and in others, and the greater 
portion, they are laid upon a stratum varying 
from 6 ft. to 9 ft. of an artificial compost, wnich 
we shall scrupulously describe,— viz., a combina- 
tion of, dustbin, ashpit, road-gutter, broken delft 
or crockery, tin pots, cans, and other cooking 
utensils, with a large addition of cabbage-stalks, 
rotten matting, and the! disjecta membra of 
countless boots and shoes, and other decayed 
vegetable, animal, and mineral rubbish. Here 
may be found at times the City casual and the 
London tramp, with their divining sticks, poking 
the odorous rubbish for shoes that do not pinch, 
and the rag-pickers and marine stores’ agent 
striking bargains with the custodians or lessees 
of the “shoots.” If old tin were as precious as 
old iron, and old leather could be worked into a 
pulp for india-rubber, a thriving branch of indus- 
trial employment might spring up. Over such 
deposits as we have described the habitations of 
the poor are fastly ranning up. Many houses have 
no proper system of drainage, because their base- 
ments are below the bed of the foul open sewer 
that runs through the district. Some are barely 
level with the marsh ditch, and only very few are 
a few inches above it. The houses are in fact 
positively water-logged, and the new houses that 
are now being erected as we write are of the 
most flimsy character. We examined the mate- 
rials and workmanship of many. The timber is 
green, and far under the proper scantling ; the 
front walls are one brick thick; the doors and 
sashes are 1{ in. thick ; the stairs are boxed step- 
ladders. steep and narrow, with treads about 
i iu, wade, the door frames are mereiv casings 
of } in. thick, with grounds or blocking behind 
to stiffen them, and on their edges are planted a 
strip of ogee moulding, which answers for the 
ornamental architrave; the window-sills are 
brick coated with rubbishy cement ; and the only 
inducement to a tenant is that eome of them 
include tolerable patches of backyards, which 
may be converted into gardens. This, however, 
is not being done except in very few instances, as 
the occupiers belong to a class who keep pigs or 
fowls, and other fancy animals. The mortar 


}used in the brickwork and on the walls for 


skimming of lime putty. In several of the 
inhabited houses built upon the “Shoots” we 
found the backyards full to repletion with ashes 
and other ash-pit rubbish, and pools of muddy 
water, in which ducks as well as children were 
gobbling and dabbling together. We would not 
like to see the poor debarred from keeping 
poultry, nor would we have an objection to make 
against the poor pig or the hard-working though 
despised donkey, if they were housed at a dis- 
tance from the dwelling. Our chief complaints 
are in respect to the situation and composition 
of the dwellings dwelt in, and being now erected 
for the poor. They are emphatically fever-nests 
built upon hotbeds of disease, and they are too 
dear at any price, no matter how low their rent 
or how many their rooms. Will any medical 
officer of health challenge our statements? Will 
any sanitary inspector, with a practical know- 
ledge of his duty, report the fact to his masters ? 
Will any independent witness, with compassion 
for the poor, go and see for himself, and if he is 
convinced speak the truth, and assist in pro- 
mulgating it, that the health and lives of the 
living and the unborn may be saved? Laws 
were once represented to be sown in a certain 
island like dragon’s teeth, where they subse- 
quently sprang up as armed men. In the low 
and putrid soul of Hackney Wick the seeds of 
fell disease are sown broadcast and deep, and it 
is impossible to doubt that some day they will 
spring to life, not as armed men, but as pestilent 
fiends. 

Had Taylor, the water poet, been alive, he 
would probably have celebrated the fame of 
water-logged Hackney Wick in rhyme, after the 
following fashion :— 

Of timber green, road mud, and rotten brick, 
They houses build that kill in Hackney Wick. 
Rubbish shot there for good, one fathom thick, 
Do rare foundations make, in Hackney Wick. 
Doctors prosper well, and undertakers quick 
Do follow in their wake, in Hackney Wick. 


Sans pavement, —— or drains, lo! span and spick 
The Sedew Board rules over Hackney Wick. 


The streets of the Wick, with the exception 
of about half a dozen, are, when rain falls for a 
few hours, in a state of sludge. As many streets 
are yet but half-formed, or built only upon one 
side, they have not as yet passed into the care of 
the District Board of Works. And know, all ye, 
by these presents, that though the Board have 
put up another board to caution outsiders from 
shooting rubbish on the open spaces being built 
upon, their own carts and the contractor’s are 
carting daily continuous loads of poisonous rub- 
bish. Speaking in the most mild term, the 
stuff that is shot there is quite unfit to raise 
houses upon, and if built on at all some years 
should be allowed to elapse previously. 

There is a group of factories or works of 
various kinds, some in the Wick, and others on 
the boundary line of an adjoining parish, with 
wharfs on “ Hackney Cut” Canal, which afford 
considerable employment to the inhabitants. 
Tar, ink, colour, chemical, iron, starch, jam, and 
other works, in all probably numbering nearly 
a dozen. Some are small, others extensive. 

The jam factory gives employment to a num- 
ber of girls, and all the factories combined 
absorb some hundreds of hands of both sexes, 
the majority of whom are housed in the houses 
of the surrounding district. A rubber factory 
is being commenced, and the foundations are 
laid in water. The drainage beneath will be 
very superficial indeed if it has only to depend 
upon the extent of the works we witnessed. The 
lower-level sewer can be here availed of, which 
was constructed a few years since by the Metro. 
politan Board. After passing through the marsh 
lands, and receiving a portion of the drainage of 
the “shoots,” the foul open sewer passes along 
the entire length of Windsor-road, supple- 
menting its nuisance on the way by the dregs of 
a colour factory, and finally disappearing into 
an arched sewer, where after some distance it 
drops to the low ‘“avel. The Board, or the 
District Board, should sec at once to the coverin , 
over of this open sewer, and prevent any 
drainage from the houses emptying into it in its 
present state. We would particularly direct 
attention to the system of drainage carried on in 
connexion with some of the buildings now being 
erected in the neighbourhood. 

The cheap speculative buildings that are being 
hurriedly run up on all sides will hem ia the 
new factory. The site of this factory a few 
years ago was a grassy and swampy marsh, as 





was also the site of the surrounding dwellings, 


and it was known by the amphibious name of 
plaster is mere rubbish, the latter having a thin | 


Frog-town, from the prodigious number of the 
different genus of the creature that were 
to be found there. A little farther east- 
ward another portion of Marshy Wick was 
dubbed Tarrytown, from the fact of tar-works 
being established there. Frogtown, Tarrytown, 
and other less euphonious names that find a 
local habitat here are being absorbed by the 
growth of the Wick, and in a few years will only 
be remembered by a few of the oldest inhabi- 
tants. The Wick affords no food for the archzxo- 
logist or antiquary. There are no “finds” to 
be had except what the depths of the “ shoots ”’ 
can give forth. Stretching towards the river 
Lea the botanist and the geologist would doubt- 
less turn up some trifles, but in the heart of the 
Wick there is nothing to be seen or found but 
brick above and refuse and water below. The 
rapid growth of the place as a living locality 
requires that it should be properly mapped at 
once, so that the old fading names, even though 
local, be caught up, and its earlier landmarks 
fixed. If a good map were prepared now, and 
another when the Wick is all built over, their 
study some years hence would be both interest- 
ing and important in a parish history and pro- 
gress point of view. London east is stretching 
rapidly, and though pieces of commons may be 
preserved for open spaces, it is not improbable 
that the great marsh tract extending from the 
Wick to Temple Mills, and thence tothe Lea 
Bridge-road, will be encroached upon by degrees 
until eaten up by the Moloch brick, and his 
usual precursor in low lands, “‘ the shoot.” 

We were much amused in our not very plea- 
sant walks through the Wick, in reading the fine 
names the builders have found for their two- 
story buildings of streets and terraces. Right 
royal English and Scottish names are pressed 
into service. Such as Windsor, Wallace, Percy, 
Montague, Prince Edward, Elgin, and Victoria 
streets. Some of these regal streets are full of 
hills and hollows, and have 6 in. deep of sludge. 
The first day of our visit we with great difficulty 
picked our steps over odd bricks and stones em- 
bedded in 6 in. or 8 in. of sludge. In these and 
some more streets, except for portions of the 
way, there were no footpaths, and pools of water 
were lying against the thresholds of the hall- 
doors. Illness, not very long since, was rife in 
the district, and at present the health of the 
inhabitants is anything but robust. The 
smells arising at times from the “shoots,” and 
from oat the foul marsh sewer, reeking with 
slime and nuisance, are staggering. The occur- 
rence of a warm summer could transfer the 
made-up ground of Hackney-wick into one 
monster forcing-bed for propagating an epidemic 
that might touch the very heart of London. 
Those who never spent an hour in tracing such 
ills as we describe may poo-pooh this statement ; 
but we challenge denial and await the proof. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. We have 
but one end in view,—the general good. Let 
those who have power look to it. 








THE SISTER ARTS. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the first ordinary meeting of this Associa- 
tion for the present session, Mr. John Bryce, 
president, in the chair, Mr. R. Thornton Shiells 
read a paper, in the course of which he said :— 
Architecture, though it was in the ordinary 
parlance of the fine arts,—viz., painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture,—placed last, is by no 
means the least: it is the highest, the grandest, 
the noblest, and, I may add, the most subtle of 
the fine arts. Painting is the most popular, as 
it represents nature in her varying forms, and 
thus appeals tothe feelings. We have, however, 
no remains from the great nations of former 
times,—such as the Greeks, and only the decora- 
tive part of the art by the Egyptians. In the 
present day it is more used as an internal adorn- 
ment. Tous all classes of society cannot gain 
pleasure from it. In this respect architecture 
has the advantage. Scuiptnre veiag an idealisa- 
tive °f life, appeals fuscibly to the rind. J has 
been attempted in all ages, an! never more 
successfully than in the time of PLidias, when it 
formed either a decorative part of architecture 
or had architectural surroundings. However 
beautifal statuary may be when isolated, its 
beauty is much enhanced when accompanied 
with architecture,—the impression on the mind 
being in some circumstances grandeur, in others 
repose. Architecture requires the assistance 





and combination of the sister arts merely as a 
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subsidiary or help. It can stand alone without 


them, but is adorned and beautified with them.. 


It may seem strange that, though architecture 
is ever before the eye of the public, there 
is no art it has less knowledge of, owing to 
architecture being not only idealistic and 
scientific, but the practical embodiment of 
both into utility and beauty. This combina- 
tion is seldom met with successfully applied, 
owing to the mind being naturally drawn 
or swayed by natural impulse or education to- 
ward either the one or the other. The neces- 
sities of the present day are the first desideratum. 
They have their influence over form and con- 
trivance, as structures without such would not 
coincide with the spirit of the age. It is within 
the province of architecture to be subservient to 
the requirements of religion, of commerce, and 
the habitations of men in all climes; and more 
so in the present day than in any former period. 
as comfort, health, convenience, and sanitary 
appliances are all crowding forward into a pro- 
minent position by the impulse of the press and 
the education of the public. Science in archi- 
tecture embraces the knowledge of materials, as 
regards their strength, properties, and durability, 
so that they may be adapted with becoming fit- 
ness to the several parts they may have to occupy 
in the embodiment of design. Architecture is 
uot easily satisfied in its requirements. Its 
range is boundless, from the finest marble to the 
meanest clay. The triumph of mind over matter 
has advanced with great rapidity, Scarcely any 
material is so mean but what may be made more 
or less artistic. It is only by science that archi- 
tecture can endure to after ages, for should there 
be any defect in construction, or the insufficient 
knowledge of materials from the foundation to 
the highest point, ruin is sure to follow. The 
study of ancient buildings forcibly brings before 
us this truth; the massive columns of the Classic 
and the graceful pillars of the Gothic proving it. 
Jn conclusion, each part should have its true ratio 
and proportion according to the position it has to 
occupy in relation to the whole structure, and 
its form and shape according to the nature 
and strength of the material employed, so 
that stability may be obtained without undue 
effort or waste of labour and material. In 
all true architecture this principle has been 
carried out, combined with utility, in accordance 
with the purpose for which the buildings were 
intended to be used, and the countries in which 
they were situated. This has been successfully 
exemplified in the religious structures of former 
times, where the materia!s have been judiciously 
used, and the construction embodied into forms 
of beauty. Their utility is evident, as they are 
still used for large assemblages at the present 
time, and though worshippers may be in hourly 
attendance, their proportions are such that light 
und ventilation are ample. In our modern 
structures, ecclesiastical and civil, those points 
have been much neglected, both as regards 
inaterial and form, and more especially in regard 
to air and ventilation, as often a stifling, un- 
wholesome atmosphere pervades in a large 
degree, owing to the want of sufficient space 
within the building in proportion to the number 
of people assembled. In regard to the present 
question of styles, true art is independent of it, 
though it is absolutely necessary to have a 
Knowledge of its history and literature. Any 
attempt to commingle styles diametrically oppo- 
site to each other in thought, such as Doric with 
thirteenth-century Gothic, will always be repul- 
sive to the eye, as the beauty of the one is in its 
horizontal lines, and of the other in its vertical. 
Architecture as a fine art has always had a 
latent spark or glow, in all ages, and in all 
countries, At times it has risen to the brightest 
effulgence, or been subdued to a very low flame. 
The expression of beauty is no« felt by all alike, 
or otherwise there would be a uniformity of 
design and thought, and no battle of the styles, 
no Ruskin enthusiasm, no Stavart and Revit 
adorers. The art of the day demands a 
utopian embrace, though each country should 
acquire an expression of its own, owing to the 
natural products, materials, and scenery. All 
exotics in architecture are misplaced when 
transplanted from their natural zone, but may 
advantageously be engrafted into a milder or 
severer clime. The street architecture of Paris 
would look flat under our cold sky and hilly 
position, and much more so would castellated 
Scotch look heavy and crude in their clear 
atmosphere. But to come nearer home, when 
attempts have been made to introduce into stone 
districts in the stormy north the brick or timber 
architecture of the sunny south it has always 


been a failure in comfort and effect, and quite 
incongruous with the surroundings; and much 
more so when attempts have been made to 
castellate in brick in the Scotch style. All 
material, however mean, may be formed into 
beauty, and made a handmaid of the fine art, if 
it be used according to its true province, and not 
falsified to represent what it isnot. The various 
materials now within command can leave the 
architect no excuse for falsity. Whatever 
material is essentially necessary, either for com- 
fort, health, or utility, should be scientifically 
applied. In the latter part of the paper, Mr. 
Shiells gave a detailed account of various 
materials in use at the present time, showing 
the necessity of each being carefully designed 
so as to produce true architecture, which would 
endure to after ages, shedding an influence on 
the minds of all who behold it, honouring the 
age in which it was erected, and handing to 
posterity thought in tangible form, while the 
architects who produced it have passed away 
from the busy scene.* 








NEW YORKSHIRE WATERWORKS. 


For several years one of the most important 
questions which can affect any community, viz., an 
abundant supply of pure water, has been practi- 
cally worked out by many populous towns in York- 
shire. As arule, the most desirable and advan- 
tageous service has been decided upon, namely, the 
supply of liquid wealth which is to be found on 
the vast uncultivated tracks of moorland which 
are still to be met with. Many valuable works 
have within the past three or four years been 
constructed, and several are now in the course 
of completion, whilst others will doubtless ere 
long be undertaken. 

The Barnsley corporation, at a large outlay, 
have constructed works at Ingbirchworth, about 
seven miles from that town, from the reservoir 
at which place they are entitled to take 1,200,000 
gallons per day. The Leeds corporation has 
expended a good deal of money in its water 
supply. Halifax, since 1871, has been engaged 
in improving a powerful source of supply, by 
constructing additional reservoirs, so as to pro- 
vide against any contingency which may arise. 
The total gathering grounds for the Halifax 
supply is 18,300 acres, or rather larger than that 
of the Manchester corporation. The Dewsbury 
and Heckmondwike Water Boards have also laid 
out a considerable sum of money near to Dun- 
ford Bridge, on the Yorkshire moors; whilst the 
Batley corporation have taken their stand for a 
Ramsden Valley in the Holmfirth district. 

In addition to the works already completed 
or in progress, several notices have been issued, 
informing those whom it may concern that 
applications are about to be made to Parliament 
during the coming session for powers to take 
certain lands as water-sheds, and construct re- 
servoirs at various places, so as to keep upa 
constant supply of good and pure water. Two 
notices have been given by Wakefield companies, 
which are giving rise to a good deal of interest. 
The present water company, which takes its 
supply from the river Calder, has given notice 
of its intention to apply to Parliament for 
powers to construct a reservoir at or near 
Langsett, on the borders of the Yorkshire 
moors, above Penistone, for supplying water to 
Wakefield and neighbouring districts. The 
notice states that the company seeks to take 
the whole of the water of the Little Don river, 
and the streams which now flow into the said 
river, at or above the site of the embankment 
of the Langsett reservoir. The notice given 
empowers the company to construct a tank 
or reservoir at Thurgoland, a tank or service- 
reservoir at Beacon-hill, a tank or reservoir in 
the township of Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe, in 
the parish of Wakefield, and other places. 
The powers asked for would enable the com- 
pany to supply over forty hamlets and parishes 
in the line of their pipes, and in and around 
Wakefield. In the latter district, amongst the 
places named, are East and West Ardsley, 
Methley, Whitwood, Altofts, Normanton, Feather. 
stone, Sharlstone, Walton, and other mining dis- 
tricts, where the water for the most part will 





* The President called the attention of the members to 
the publication of the drawings of Fortrose Cathedral 
which had gained the first prize last year ‘x the competi- 
tion for apprentices, and which were being — by 
the Association. He also intimated that Mr. David Bryce, 
R.8.A., and Mr. J. T. Rochead had agreed to repeat their 
— next year; also that Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., 

ad agreed to give a premium for the best drawings of an 
existing Medieval Scottish altar tomb, to be competed for 





among the members, 


doubtless have been taken by the working of 
the coal measures. 

A new company, to be known as the Wake. 
field and District New Waterworks Company, hag 
also issued the requisite notice of its intention 
to apply for powers to take a supply from the 
Yorkshire moors, from a district a few mileg 
nearer Manchester than the old company pro. 
poses to take. They propose to construct a 
reservoir, to be called the ‘‘ Hordron Reservoir,” 
in the township of Langsett, together with a 
catch-water drain or conduit near Muckleden 
and similar works necessary for the pro 
storage and supply of water to the inhabitants, 
not only of Wakefield, but also of Penistone 
Thurlston, Normanton, and many other places, 

The Horbury Local Board of Health, who 
rule over a thickly - populated district near 
Wakefield, have also given notice with respect 
to their water supply, to enable them to obtain 
and supply water to their district. 








ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON A NEW MODE 
OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.* 


Mr. Henry Greenway, M.R.C.S., Plymouth, 
further remarks on his proposed mode of con. 
struction. The cases specially requiring this 
plan of hospital are,—wounds, whether caused 
by operation, acciaent, or disease; infectious 
diseases, and obstetric cases. Thus cared for, 
it is believed that hospital erysipelas, pyzmia, 
and gangrene (the pests in the surgical wards of 
our existing hospitals) would seldom or never 
occur, and would not spread through the build. 
ing, as the wound of one patient would not be 
exposed to air tainted by the wound of a neigh. 
bouring patient, and the compartments them. 
selves would not be a source of evil. It is 
believed that all wounds (some more than 
others) injuriously affect the air of a room 
either immediately or ultimately, if the walls 
be porous, and that they (the wounds) are very 
prone to absorb the organic particles thus 
suspended. 

In a general medical ward some patients 
suffer, and even die, by being exposed to the 
same ventilation and temperature which may be 
considered necessary for other patients. This 
would not occur in my plan of building, where 
the ventilation and temperature of the different 
compartments may be varied as circumstances 
may require. 

My plan of hospital construction has, by some 
surgeons, been considered unsuitable for con- 
nexion with a medical school, on account of the 
inconvenience which students would suffer when 
following the surgeon from one compartment to 
another. My reply is, that the primary object 
of a hospital should be the patients’ welfare, and 
whatever interferes with the attainment of that 
must yield. Once let the public imagine that 
any hospital, or portion of one, deemed perfect 
for cases (especially wounds) requiring isolation, 
and therefore tending to save life, is objected to 
by a surgical staff on the score of its being 
inconvenient for students, we may be quite 
certain a cry will be raised demanding the 
utmost that art or ingenuity can provide for 
saving life, and we might hear of the establish- 
ment of hospitals apart from medical schools. _ 

Construction.—At present, the inlet venti- 
lating tubes of opposite sides are not designed 
to meet in the centre of the building. Probably 
it would be an improvement if they were made 
to pass transversely through the building, and 
perhaps project a foot or two on one side, the 
projecting portion to be perforated. In the 
event of high side winds, their force would then 
pass completely through the tubes, from one side 
of the building to the other, without unpleasantly 
affecting the compartments; and the projecting 
ends would act like “ wind-sails” by catching 4 
fore-and-aft breeze, thus increasing the circula- 
tion of air in the tube. I would also suggest a 
second inlet ventilating tube for each compart- 
ment, to pass across the ceiling of the corridor 
and open into the compartment, over the door- 
way. I think a downward current of cool air 
would mix with the upward current from the 
floor. Hither of them could be shut off if neces- 
sary. The compartment would be warmed with 
hotwater or steam pipes, placed in the air-tubes 
underneath the floor-grating, or longitudinally, 
just above the floor. Iron guards would be 
placed around the interior of the compartments 
up to a certain height to protect the glass. As 
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wi Illustrated in the Builder from drawings by 
architect. The estimate, per bed, in 1871, was 





would now, most probably, be somewhat higher. 
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g substitute for glass, certain portions of the 

mpartment walls might be made of sheet-iron, 
coated with white enamel. A receptacle would 
be p in each compartment, as no infected 

tient; should be allowed to visit the water- 
closet. Cotton-wool screens, and vessels con- 
taining a solution of permanganate of potash, or 
such like material, may be placed in the inlet 
yentilating flues. The air would thus be filtered 
andozonised. Charcoal filters may also be placed 
in the lower end of the outlet flues to disinfect 
the outgoing air, the charcoal to be occasionally 


reburnt. 








HARBOUR AT ALDERNEY. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On November 25th, the paper read was an 
«Account of the Construction and Maintenance 
of the Harbour at Braye Bay, Alderney,” by 
Mr. Leveson Francis Vernon Harcourt, C.E. 

The harbour at Alderney, designed by the late 
Mr. James Walker, Past-President Inst. C.H., 
was commenced in 1847, The Admiralty in- 
tended, in the first instance, to make only a 
small harbour, but subsequently gave directions 
for the enlargement of the scheme. In 1858 
the design, then in course of construction, con- 
sisted of a harbour of 150 acres, with a depth of 
water of 3 fathoms and upwards, sheltered to 
the west and east by two breakwaters. The 
western breakwater, about 4,700 ft. in length, 
had been constructed, but the eastern break- 
water was abandoned, and the harbour was con- 
sequently exposed to winds blowing from any 
quarter between N.N.E. and E.S.E. Westerly 
winds, however, from which the harbour was 
well sheltered, were the most frequent and 
severe in that locality. The western breakwater 
was exposed to the whole force of the Atlantic, 
and the effect of the fury of the storms was 
increased at Alderney by the rapidity of the 
tides near the island, occasioned by a peculiar 
confluence of currents in the bay of St. Malo. 
The breakwater was constructed on the pierres 
perdues system,—a mound of rubble-stone being 
deposited in the line of the proposed work from 
hopper-barges, towed out by steam-tugs. As 
soon as the mound was sufficiently consolidated 
it was surmounted by the superstructure. The 
stone was obtained from quarries at Mannez, on 
the north-east side of the island, distant abort 
two miles, and was conveyed to the works by a 
railway. The superstructure consisted of a sea- 
wall and of a harbour-wall, 14 ft. and 12 ft. thick 
respectively, founded at first at the level of low 
water, and built, without mortar, entirely with 
this stone, the intermediate space being filled 
with rubble; the batter of the sea-wall being 
Yin, and of the harbour-wall 4 in. tol ft. To 
protect the lower or quay level, which was 6 ft. 
above high water, a promenade wall was built 
on the sea side, about 14 ft. high, consisting of 
two masonry walls set in mortar, and filling 
between. The outer wall rested on the sea-wall, 
and the inner wall on the rubble filling between 
the sea and harbour walls, the whole forming 
the base of the upper or promenade level. As 
this structure proved liable to damage by storms 
the design was modified, in 1849, at 410 ft. from 
the shore. The foundations of the sea-wall were 
then commenced at 12 ft. below low water, with 
a width of 23 ft. at the base; the first five 
courses, each 3 ft. thick, being composed of 
Portland cement concrete blocks, faced with 
gtanite headers, each course having a set-off of 
1 ft. on the face. The upper portion of the sea- 
wall was built of Manez stone set in Medina 
cement, with a batter of 6 in. to 1 ft., and the 
width of the wall was increased 9 ft. at low. 
water level. The harbour-wall was founded 
9 ft. below low water, and was 14 ft. wide at the 
boitom. The first four courses were composed 
of Portland cement concrete blocks; the rest of 
the wall was built of Mannez stone set in 
cement, the batter of the face throughout being 
4in. in 1ft. At the back the walls were carried 
Up vertically, the space of 21 ft. between them 
being filled with concreted hearting. The pro- 
menade wall was built of solid masonry in 
mortar, and both the upper and the lower road- 
Ways were paved with granite pitching and 
copings, and a line of rails was laid down on 
each level. The quay level was 6 ft. above high 
water, and 25 ft. wide, and the upper level 14 ft. 

her and 14 ft. wide. 

In 1860, when the superstructure had been 
carried out 2,700 ft. from the shore, the design 
_ Somewhat modified. The breakwater was 
ape by reducing the width of the quay to 

t., the batter on the sea-face was altered to 





4 in. in 1 ft., solid masonry was substituted for 
the concreted hearting, and the foundations of 
the harbour-wall were commenced at the same 
level as the sea-wall. The head was built in 
1864. The foundations were laid 24 ft. below 
low-water level, across the whole width of the 
breakwater. The first nine courses, each 3 ft. 
thick, consisted of concrete blocks faced with 
granite headers; the upper portion was built of 
masonry in cement. The most exposed face- 
stones were joggled and dowelled together, and 
several of the corner quoins were farther secured 
by iron bars and diagonal straps. Two red 
leading lights on the shore marked the entrance 
to the harbour at night. 

The cost of the works of construction and 
of maintenance, to 1873, had amounted to 
1,274,2001., of which 57,2001. had been expended 
in repairs. The harbour was transferred from 
the Admiralty to the Board of Trade in 1866. 
The engineers who successively had charge of 
the works were,—as engineers-in-chief, Messrs. 
Walker, Burges, & Cooper, Messrs. McClean & 
Stileman, and Sir John Hawkshaw; and as 
resident engineers, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. 
May, and the author. The contractors for the 
ei of the works were Messrs. Jackson & 

ean. 








PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


A NEw pulpit has just been erected in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and was first used on Sunday 
last, when the bishop of the diocese preached to 
a large congregation. The pulpit is from the 
designs of Mr. KE. M. Barry, R.A., and has been 
presented to the Dean and Chapter by the sons 
of the late Dr. James, as a memorial of their 
father, who ‘was a canon of the cathedral for 
forty years. Dr. James died in |1868, and ‘is 
known as the author of treatises on the Collects, 
and other devotional works. 

The materials used are a rich red stone from 
Dumfries, red Mansfield stone, and Devonshire 
and Irish marbles. The lower part of the 
design consists of a large central shaft and four 
angle detached columns, all of marble. The 
upper portion is square on plan, with the corners 
cut off, and at the four corners are attached 
marble columns, flanking figures of the four 
Evangelists, carved in red Mansfield stone. The 
pulpit is placed close to the choir-screen, on the 
north side, and facing westward, so as to com. 
mand both nave and transepts. It is approached 
by a side staircase of stone steps, forming a 
straight flight, with small marble colamns, sup- 
porting a handrail of similar material. The 
arms of the see of Peterborough and of the 
Dean and Chapter are carved on two shields, in 
the lower part of the staircase, and in the string, 
half-way up the pulpit, is a short Latin inscrip- 
tion, describing the purpose of the monument. 
There is a brass desk and light-standard, made 
by Messrs. Hardman; and the rest of the work 
has been well executed by Messrs. Field, Poole, 
& Co., of Westminster. The pulpit is intended 
for the nave services, which, at Peterborough, as 
at so many other places, have now secured a 
regular place in our cathedral system. 








INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Surveyors was held on Monday, 
24th November, at the new Rooms, Great 
George-street, the president (Mr. E. Norton 
Clifton), in the chair, when a paper was read by 
Mr. E. P. Squarey, on “ Agricultural Geology.” 

It was announced that the president had given 
two debenture bonds of 251. each towards the 
building debt, for which a special vote of thanks 
was passed. 

After the paper had been read, 

Mr. H. Lloyd, Q.C., said that the paper was 
of an extremely suggestive and practical cha- 
racter, and its advantageous results would be of 
great interest to any one concerned in agricul. 
ture. 

Mr. Woolley said, that with regard to magne- 
sium limestone, after putting on an average 
rental with the oolitic series, it was very simi- 
lar to agricultural value as well as character. 
With respect to land, where coprolites were 
found, contractors were willing to give from 
1001. to 1501. per acre, such land considerably 
aiding its surface value. 

Mr. H. N. Jenkins, formerly secretary of the 
Geological Society of London, was of opinion 


that the subject of agricultural geology was one 





of immense importance, and should be more 
particularly studied. After some experience in 
the matter, he had determined to use the term 
surface geology, restricting himself to what he 
found on the surface ; and was therefore able to 
reject anything beneath the surface which was 
not applicable to agriculture. He would not. 
attempt to deal with the vast mass of facts 
which Mr. Squarey had established in his paper, 
the publication of which he would look forward 
to with some degree of interest, but he would 
confine his remarks to one or two things bearing 
upon general principles. On the south-eastern 
part of England, where we had alluvial rocks, 
there were to be found to a very great extent 
alluvial deposits. On that part of England 
which was the corn-growing portion these rocks 
had an immense importance wherever the chalk 
was cultivated, simply because the chalk was. 
covered by these alluvial deposits. In thenorth 
of England it was a well-known fact that the 
chalk was almost entirely deposited. The Geo- 
logical Survey had been turning their attention 
to agricultural geology, to show the extent of 
the surface deposits, and we should, he hoped, 
shortly know something more of the important 
subject of agricultural geology. 

Mr. John Clutton regretted that Mr. Squarey 
did not touch upon the effect of climate and the 
difference of elevation, for the value of the soil 
depended to some extent upon its elevation. 
With ordinary fair management, the Wealden 
clay would let at from 21. 10s. to 31. per acre.. 
Where a mixture of soils could be obtained, that 
fand was the most fertile. 

The discussion was adjourned till Monday, the 
8th of December. 








ST. SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH, LONDON.* 


A piscovery has been made during the pro- 
gress of the restoration of the tower and porch 
of this church which will interest you and some 
of your readers. Upon taking down the octagonal 
turrets and pinnacles erected in 1630 and 1632, 
it was found that the above were cased with 
Portland stone, averaging 8 in. in thickness, and’ 
cramped with wrought-iron cramps 10 in. long, 
2 in. wide, by $ in. thick, set in about 4 in. from 
the external air. The core of the turrets and 
the pinnacles was filled with rubble, and some 
of the crockets, embattlements, and gargoyles, 
with lions’ and other heads, belonging to the 
Perpendicular church of 1450, all being of Ketton 
stone. This discovery is so far satisfactory, as 
it confirms the employment of crockets in the 
pinnacles, and embattled parapetson the turrets, 
of the present restoration. These remains will 
of course be preserved. W. P. Grirrira. 








A CALL FOR EVENHANDEDNESS. 


Stzr,—I happen to have two business offices,— 
one in London and another in a country town. 
This fact has for some years been the subject of 
careful record on the part of indefatigable com- 
pilers of directories. It is, as you must know, 
one among: the manifold duties of members of 
our profession to receive,—in somewhat irregular 
but still tolerably constant streams,—what are 
known as Trade and General Circulars. These 
range, of course, over wide fields; and most of 
them are useful in one way or another. It is 
cheering to reflect that the Directors of the 
Spitzbergen Coal Company contemplate large 
dividends from the working of the well-known 
and most productive regions acquired on such 
favourable terms from Mr. Jones, who will 
remain the managing director of the company,— 
or to be made aware of the mixture of philan. 
thropic impulse and pleasant expectations of 
gain that should urge to the exportation of some 
thousands of tons in unfavourable seasons to 
that inhospitable region. (A tendency noted of 
late to print on two sides, and on poor flimsy 
paper, cannot be too severely reprobated. The 
old liberal, large, and heavy foolscap, with the 
perforated demand slip, that it was a pleasure to 
write upon (at the back), will soon, it is to be 
feared, be an extinct institution in these par- 
simonious days.) 

It is not uncomplimentary to be asked to 
subscribe to every charitable institution in the 
kingdom; and there is a little salve to one’s 
self-love, even in the gentle demand for a 
shilling towards the church that is to exhibit the 
name of a professional brother on the founda- 
tion-plate, and to show throughout his power of 





* See p. 232, ante, 
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producing sittings for next to nothing, and the 
agony of his soul at his success. There is some- 
thing touching in such confidence in one’s 
possessing character and circumstances so much 
in unison ;—liberality of spirit in all its happiest 
senses, and that still more valuable quality,—a 
purse that fortune has filled till it finds itself 
forced to overflow. In the secret recesses of 
one’s soul,—not to be revealed to the vulgar 
gaze,—there may, it is true, be the remembrance 
of stirring appeals which some one must have 

to have rendered possible in time the 
harvest and gleanings that gladdened the heart 
hungering for appreciation and the completion 
right away of a spire in honest ashlar,—as an 
agreeable substitute for the dismal sense of the 
world’s neglect that co-existed with docking and 
that melancholy temporary slated roof. . . . 
But I must not go through the list and point out 
all the benefits to the moral sentiments of this 
profuse bestowal of paper and typography,— 
especially when I want to convey the idea that I 
consider some of these gifts not in every respect 
up to my standard of perfection. 

In point of fact, Mr. Editor, my sole purpose 
in writing to you is to complain ;—and it there- 
fore will appear not a little generous for me to 
act the Balaam atthe beginning. I should hope 
‘my candour will not tell to my prejudice. I 
want to know why my sense of delicacy,—in 
one or both the capacities of which I have 
informed you above,—is at intervals most 
grievously offended. A recent flagrant instance 
has wrung this remonstrance from me. In this 
instance, as you will at oncesee, Iam placed in a 
dilemma :—whichever way I take it is the worse 
for me. At my office in the country were re- 
ceived by bookpost descriptive accounts of the 
“Patent Monstrosity for rendering Chimneys 
hideous” (this may not be its full title, as I 
quote only from the memory). In the middle 
of testimonials from eminent noblemen, their 
agents,admirals, chimneysweeps, &c.,—amongall 
these recommendations from persons of taste,— 
was laid a slip of paper, 5} in. by 1} in. (to be 
perfectly exact), adorned in good large legible 
printing, with the legend, “ Architects’ Dis- 
count, 10 per cent.” This was not affixed in 
any way to the other papers. Careful fore- 
thought,—anxiously prevising the needs of prac- 
titioners,—had provided thus for its being 
removed, carefully endorsed, and pasted in a 
‘systematic manner in the volume appropriated 
to such records. ButI have a further tale to 
tell, and please to mark the difference. 
Similar papers came to me in London, and 
with what,—to the casual observer,—might 
seem a similar interesting enclosure; but 
this was lightly gummed on, and bore “Dis. 
count 15 per cent.,” in bold Egyptian 
lettering, of vermilion hue. Can I, who am 
subjected to such treatment, be expected to 
indulge in heartfelt panegyric? I fear,—tiny 
as may seem the disturbing cause,—I am little 
‘disposed to do so. I must confess that, being 
unfortunately possessed of these contrasting 
views, derived from different mounts of vision, 
I am imperfectly gratified by either. Is this 
another instance of the folly of seeing too much 
‘behind the scenes? Does it merit a quotation 
from Mr. Gray’s “Eton College” ? Or ought it 


rather to stir up a desire for reform and such. | 8 


like better things? When the (exact) value of 
my recommendation is so highly esteemed in each 
‘case (and so carefully appraised), I think I am 
justified in feeling offended with this difference 
of 5 per cent. between London and elsewhere. 
Why, on the other hand, is the additional 
expenditure on gum made for the distributions 
in the metropolis? Can it be suspected that 
business is carried on in a less thorough way 
there than in other places? Is it supposed that 
the bribery-paper might be severed from its 
company in the chronic hurry supposed to be 
characteristic of a London office? I am puzzled, 
and ask the assistance and sympathy of your 
readers. Perhaps some explanation might set 
omar straight. In the meantime, the 
air of mys is not satisfactory to, yours 
obediently, pitta 
An ARcHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 








The Cattle Show.—The private view of 
the Smithfield Club’s Show of fat cattle, sheep, 
pigs,and appliances, at the Agricultural Hall, will 
take place on Monday, December 8th. The 


exhibition will remain open to the public until 
Friday, the 12th, inclusive. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


CHINESE ARCHITECTURE. 


An ordinary general meeting of the session 
was held last Monday evening at the House in 
Conduit-street (Mr. Vulliamy, vice-president, in 
the chair, when the following gentlemen were 
elected: —Messrs. F. Beeston, D. Gostling, 
J. Lanyon (Fellows) ; Messrs. C. Baker, H. F. 
Roberts, and Hugh H. Stannus (Associates). 

It was stated that Mr. R. H. Shout had kindly 
presented to the Institute a bust of Palladio, 
cast in pewter (exhibited), for which a special 
vote of thanks was passed. The chairman 
notified that Mr. John Wolfe had signified his 
intention of presenting a replica of the bust of 
the late Sir Charles Barry, which would pro- 
bably be done at the next meeting. 

Mr. Simpson then read a paper on the 
Architecture of China, part of which we 
have printed. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Major Crossman, R.H., said that Mr. 
Simpson, in his interesting paper, had given a 
good description of the general features of the 
architecture of China. He had not, however, 
spoken of the tombs of Tang Chow, which were 
situated on the side of the hills, from which 
they were dug out, being in the shape of horse. 
shoes. There were, too, numerous projections 
on the other side of the hills of an interesting 
character. In the great city of Nanking, the 
walls of which were thirty-eight miles round, 
the inhabitants could shoot pheasants and 
deer within the walls; but nearly the whole 
place was destroyed, with the exception of a 
few temples. There were to be noticed in this 
city the marble foundations of old inclosures 
around fish-ponds, and gardens, and such 
like ; and also a large brick tower, the struc- 
ture of which was marked with great gran- 
deur. There was really nothing in Chinese 
architecture except the old wall, the temples, 
the pagodas, and the tombs. As regarded the 
origin of the style of architecture, he agreed 
with Mr. Fergusson that it was not exactly of a 
tent character, but there was to be found the 
high-pitched roof, with the tiles so constructed 
as to allow for the heavy rains which visited the 
country at certain periods of the year; the 
carved work of the houses, too, was really very 
beautiful. The whole of the Chinese archi- 
tecture was similar in character to that of the 
Japanese, being very simple and clearly defined. 
The mechanics were nice people to deal with, 
the greatest difficulty, however, with them being 
that of their trade-unions; and if a man was 
dismissed they all-struck work. With regard to 
Chinese engineering work, some of the bridges 
were very fine, the arches being well made. The 
canal, too, must have been a very great under- 
taking; but nothing had been done to it for 
many years. The roads were also treated in a 
similar manner, being allowed to fall into 
neglect, although their Commissioner of Public 
Works had received for years various sums of 
money for the purpose of repairing the high- 
ways. A road he was familiar with had not 
been gravelled over for more than twenty-seven 
years, nor any attention paid to it whatever : 
consequently it was full of unpleasant ruts. The 
tes of Pekin were of a remarkable character, 
and full of interest to the architect. The archi- 
tecture of China had been at a standstill for 
many years past; and he trusted that in this 
respect, as well as in everything else, it 
would gradually advance; but this advance. 
ment required time, the Chinese being a people 
who cannot be forced. 

Sir Digby Wyatt, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the reader of the paper, said that Mr. Simpson 
was an illustration of the entire fallacy of a 
rolling stone gathering no moss, he having 
“rolled” almost over the whole world: they 
had heard of him from India, from the Crimea, 
and from China and Japan, and week after week 
he had delighted them by sending sketches of 
his travels to the Illustrated London News, so 
that they were particeps criminis in all his work. 
It was very delightful to find that a pure artist 
like Mr. Simpson could travel so far about the 
world and interest himself, as he did, in archi- 
tectural work; for he had interested himself not 
only in picturesque, but in constructive and 
archeological matters ; and they owed, Sir Digby 
thought, a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Simpson 
for the interest he had taken in Chinese archi- 
tecture. He would have liked Mr. Simpson, in 
his paper, to have touched upon the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the Chinese. To his taste, 


| they were far more beautiful and far more illus- 
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trative than the subjects which had been 

which subjects were rather of an archeological 
character than illustrations of beauty. The 
Chinese excelled very much in garden.archj, 
tecture, which so delighted Sir Wm. Chambe. 
who had interested himself very considerably in 
the architecture of that country; their fret, 
work, too, was of a gay, cheerful, and usefy) 
character. In conclusion, he trusted that at 
some future day a paper would be read con, 
cerning the domestic architecture of the Chinego, 

Mr. I’Anson, in seconding the vote of thanks 
hoped that the paper just read would be the 
precursor of others. He wished very much 
that in future observations they might learn of 
the permanence,—or the want of permanence— 
of the prevailing style of Chinese architecture, 
From what he could gather, the same style wag 
carried through in all public buildings, even up 
tothe Temple. This style, he understood, had 
been ata standstill for several hundred years, 
Previously to that time, was it, he asked, the 
same style precedent to that, or were there 
variations in the style? The Chinese bnildin 
they were told, were decorated with elaborate 
fretwork, and wherever there was detail there 
was difficulty of ornamentation ; but the Chinese 
decorations were unquestionably connected, he 
thought, with Greek ornament. Did the Chinese, 
then, become acquainted with Greek art, or 
were they practisers of the same type of archi. 
tecture, or were they influenced by the incur. 
sions of the Tartars and others, or by the 
different periods of prosperity or commercial 
import which would put them in communication 
with other countries ? 

Mr. Jennings stated that there was a great 
difference in the kinds of materials employed by 
the Chinese people. 

Mr. Audsley, in answer to a call from the 
chair, expressed the gratification the reading 
of the ‘paper had afforded him, and said that 
he could not offer any remarks upon it, as 
his experience of such architecture was confined 
to the Japanese. 

The discussion then closed. 

Before the meeting separated, the secretary 
called the attention of the meeting to some 
specimens of iron cut with a saw by steam 
machinery, which were exhibited, being the 
production of Messrs. Delong, of Paris. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE fortieth election of pensioners on the 
funds of this Institution, was held last week, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, the president, Mr, 
Thos. Robinson (Cubitt & Co.), in the chair. 
Including those then elected, there are now 
forty-six persons receiving the benefits of the 
Institution, twenty males and twenty-six females, 
the former receiving 24l., and the latter 201. 
per annum. There were seven candidates for 
election on this occasion, two men and five 
women, but the funds of the Institution only 
allowed of the election of two—one man and one 
woman. The successful candidates were—John 
Thomas, 1,587 votes; and Elizabeth Trevethan, 
3,320 votes. Messrs. T. Stirling and Matthew 
Hall acted as scrutineers, votes of thanks to 
whom and to the chairman closed the pr0- 
ceedings. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE members of this Society had their second 
walk this term to Pembroke College and Bishop 
King’s House. They assembled at half-past two 
o'clock, in the library at Pembroke College, 
where the master (Rev. E. Evans) gave them 4 
cordial reception, and briefly explained the his- 
tory of the building. He said that there was 
scarcely a trace of the old building left. The 
college was founded in the year 1624, and 
upon the site once occupied by numerous aca 
demical buildings. He exhibited to the company 
various views of the college, and several memo 
rials of Dr. Johnson, including the desk on Ww: 
he wrote his famous dictionary. 

A vote of thanks was finally given to the 
Master of Pembroke, for the courtesy he had 
shown the visitors in conducting them over the 
college. 

Bishop King’s House, in St. Aldate-street, was 
next visited. Mr. James Parker gave an ee 
resting account of the building, which, he Pan 
was certainly not the building inhabited by 
Bishop King, who was appointed as first Bishop 
of Oxford so far back as 1542, in the reig? 
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Henry VIII. It was very probable that he lived 
in a house on the site of the present building, 
which thus got the name of “Bishop King’s 
House.” The present house was built in 1628, in 
the reign of Charles I., and is a good example of 
the Domestic architecture of that period. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr, Parker, and 
the company separated. 

The annual meeting of the Society took place 
at the Taylor Building, Professor Stubbs occupy- 
ing the chair. The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected :—President—The Rev. the Presi- 
dent of Trinity College. Hon. Secretaries—The 
Rev. J. 8. Treacher, Merton College; and Mr. 
J, P. Harwaker, Merton College. 

Mr. W. H. Turner, of the Bodleian Library, 
read a paper, entitled “Curious Extracts from 
the Ecclesiastical Court Books of the Diocese of 
Oxford.” , 

A short discussion followed. 

In the last walk this term Queen’s College 
and the Church of St. Peter-in-the-Hast were 


visited. 








COMPETITION. 


Ara meeting of the members of the Throston 
School Board on Wednesday, the 26th ult., the 
three premiums for the designs of the proposed 
new schools were awarded as follows :—Ist, to 
Mr. R. Watt, Hartlepool; 2nd, to Messrs. Par- 
sons & Ellwood, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and the 
8rd, to Messrs. Moses & Weatherill, Stockton-on- 


Tees, 








WEST DERBY LOCAL BOARD. 


AsPEcIAL meeting of this Board was held at 
the public offices, Green-lane, for the purpose of 
appointing a surveyor to the Board, and also an 
inspector of roads, buildings, and sewers. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick presided. On the motion of 
Mr. Cook, seconded by Mr. Johnson, and sup- 
ported by Dr. Glazebrook and other members of 
the Board, Mr. William Kelly, C.E., who has 
acted as surveyor since the death of Mr. Orridge, 
and who, for upwards of eight years, acted as 
assistant surveyor, was appointed surveyor, at a 
salary of 2501. per annum. 

Mr. John Holme, an old servant of the Board, 
was unanimously appointed inspector of roads, 
buildings, and sewers, at a salary of 1501. per 
annum, 








ENCAUSTIC TILES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Sirn,—You recently gave a detailed exposition 
of your views as to the use and abuse of en. 
caustic and other ornamental tiles in archi- 
tectural decoration, and no exception can ,be 
taken to the judicious manner in which you 
deprecated their employment in their present 
form beyond the limits prescribed by you. 
But there is another side to the question, 
which, with your usual candour, you will, I am 
sure, allow to be stated in your columns; and 
it is whether,—admitting all you say as to their 
partial employment as adjuncts for effect,—the 
capabilities and advantages of the material 
being so great as to durability, cleanliness, &c., 
and hence its suitability to the dirty and de- 
structive atmosphere of large towns, it could not 
be employed upon a thorough system for the 
external facing of buildings? There is abundant 
precedent for something like this in the Hast, 
and it is Mr, Fergusson, I think, who says that 
few buildings ever impressed him more, or pro- 
duced upon him such a refreshing sense of beauty 
a8 those similarly decorated. Of course, the 
mere clapping on of variegated tiles such as we 
now see would produce all the “tea-caddy” 
effect you refer to; but this is not what is 
meant, but the designing of a structure, built say 
2 concrete, entirely for such a mode of decora- 
tion, and the careful study and planning of the 
encaustic work as a whole, with special reference 

harmony of tint and fitting architectural 
character in the pattern. Repose need not be 
pestond, as one tint,—say a rich cream,—might 
orm the ground of the larger surfaces of the 
building, be relieved where decoration was 
feerePriate, by well-designed patterns in dif. 
‘rent and well-harmonised tints. The endless 


and effective variety which could be thus |. 


obtained, combined with its superior advantages 
48a material over others affected by dirt and 

cay, point it out as worthy a thoroughgoing 
®xperiment. Its piecemeal employment as at 
Present is open to all the objections you point 
cut, but its capability in the way now indicated 
8 another and interesting question, well worthy 





of the attention of architects, as peculiarly 
suited to all the conditions of our climate and 
the atmosphere of large towns. Not only would 
perpetual cleanliness and freshness be attain. 
able, and colour, now so much wanted in our 
streets, but painting, re-painting, and all the 
other modes now resorted to to revive appear- 
ances, would be got rid of. X. 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Ar the final meeting of this Board, to which 
we have already alluded, Mr. Reed, M.P., brought 
up a report of the. Works Committee, which 
was received, and in which were the following 
passages :— 

1—3. The committee have invited tenders for the erec- 
tion of the undermentioned schools, the following being 
the respective amounts. 

Shap-street, Kingsland-road—Accommodation for 1,075 
children :— 


Wi AORN ssccannenans menue £9,396 0 0 
J. Sewell & Son ..sccccccssscoseceees 8,971 0 0 
Ee ediees 8,900 0 0 
Higes, ve ee 8,765 0 0 
iy, MEIN, te <dnaeancateiuaanacieninaonbins 8,658 0 0 
Ten SHRRIORE OF DOD ces reccececeasccocese 8,550 0 0 
MEAT, cs cccuncesveniecsespeienctaee’ 8,340 0 0 
Eis BO TN I cass svectintacecnnecninie’ 7,980 0 0 
Cost of site so far as purchased, 2,1251, 4s, Cost of 


building per head, 7/. 83, 5d. 
Albany-row, Lambeth—Accommodation for 775 chil 
us 


J. High ..... erin Hn per error em £8,800 0 0 
E. B. Gammon & Sons .....ecceeee 6,883 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........ccccccses 6,793 0 0 
NWi et MINIS <5: cccauadenethodeeednes 00 
Higgs, Hill, & Co 00 
G. 8. Pritchard 00 
J. Thompson....... 00 
G. Stephenson 6,394 0 0 





Cost of building per head, 82, 5s. 
2. Burrage-road, Plumstead—Accommodation for 814 







children :— 

‘Waterson: & C0... crsecoseccscasancevse 8,350 0 0 
G. 8. 8. Williams & Son  ....eeee 7,164 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........cccecseee 6,795 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey . « 6,784 0 0 
A Rae sccscerse 6,464 0 O 

6,347 0 0 

Cost of site so far as purchased, 1,859/. 17s, Cost of 


building per head, 77, 15s. 10d. 

The committee recommend the acceptance of the lowest 
tender in each case, 

4. Tenders have also been invited for the erection of a 
school to provide accommodation for 798 children on the 
site in Duke-street, Deptford. 

The amounts are as follows :— 





‘ig RETMED cadsasscacaahedecsdentaaneuadsds £8,100 0 0 
VS eee 6,149 0 0 
Wee, iiga © Cay... sccccrcervencasovses 5,984 0 0 

MDOP <= <sctuaccetncucassocsesmvaneadie ,980 0 0 
Ge, ©. BRN ONG co caccniersastccousstin 5,870 0 0 
« De ODE OR cc cccceeseses 5,589 0 0 
Waterson B COs) .ccccccoiscccsecseess 5,300 0 0 


As Messrs. Waterson & Co. have since declined to enter 
into a contract for the erection of the schvol, the com- 
mittee recommend that the second lowest tender, that of 
Mr. J. D. Hobson, of 7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
amounting to 5,589/., be accepted. 

Cost of site, 8002, Cost of building per head, 7/. 

5. Tenders have also been invited for the erection of a 
school in Tower-street, St, Giles’s, to provide accommoda- 
tion for 776 children, 


The respective amounts have already been 
given in our list of tenders. 

The committee recommend the acceptance of 
the lowest tender, that of Mr. J. High, of 
Clarence-road, Lower Clapton, E., amounting to 
8,7751, 








COST OF NEW CHAMBERS, 
LINCOLN’S INN. 

Sir,—The sum of 8,0001., which was given 
you as the cost, was for the portion now standing, 
but not the estimate for the total, which is 
23,0151. 

Apologising for the mistake, I am, ~~ ‘ 








PRESERVATION OF YORK GATE. 


At the last week’s meeting of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works, a report was brought 
up by the Works and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, which stated that they had considered 
the letter from Mr. Samuel John Bennett, 
expressing his willingness to negociate with the 
Board for the sale to them of the structure 
known as York Gate, on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, but the committee did not think that it 
would be advisable that the Board should pur- 
chase this structure, and they recommended that 
Mr. Bennett should be so informed. 

After some discussion, in the course of which 
Mr. Lammin moved an amendment in favour of 
the purchase, and Mr. Bidgood and Mr. Runtz, 
spoke in favour of the architectural merits of the 
structure, the amendment was negatived by a 
majority of twelve to six, and the report of the 
committee was adopted by a majority of twelve 
to two. 





THE LATE MR. E. T. PARBIS. 


THE obituary of the Times will have prepared 
our readers for some notice of a veteran in art, 
who passed away suddenly on Thursday, the 27th 
ult. Mr. E. T. Parris was in his eighty-second 
year, and died, as the saying is, “in harness,’ 
for he had just done breakfast, and was about 
to begin his day’s work, when he fell from his 
chair and expired. Many of his survivors who 
remember him in days gone by will call to 
mind the novel works which his mechanical in- 
genuity and versatile talents prompted him, not 
only to undertake, but to carry through with 
extraordinary zeal and success. Gifted with 
unusual energy, a true feeling for the fine arts, 
and a happy temperament, which helped him 
through many difficulties, he has left behind him 
a well-earned reputation, besides many personal 
friends who deeply lament his loss. He has, 
fortunately too, left a very copious journal, 
from which we may be able to procure some 
extracts for publication. At any rate, his life 
merits a more lengthened notice than we can 
give at the present moment, and we hope to 
supply some details of his career hereafter. 








SANITARY APPLIANCES FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE sub-committee for obtaining a proper 
representation of sanitary appliances and con- 
struction at the approaching International 
Exhibition, 1874, held their first meeting on 
Tuesday last. Present :—Dr. Hardwicke, in the 
chair; Mr. Gatliff, Oapt. Clode, Dr. Ross, and 
Mr. Godwin; Capt. Clayton acting as secretary. 
Arrangements were settled for making known 
the wants of the commissioners, Applications 
by intending exhibitors must be made by 
January lst, and the articles themselves must be 
sent in by the lst of March. We hope such of 
— readers as are interested will take note of 
this. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Swindon:—The annual distribution of prizes 
and certificates to students in the classes at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Swindon, took place in the 
hall of the Institute, which was crowded with 
spectators. Sir Daniel Gooch, M.P., took the- 
chair, supported by Sir James Anderson, and 
other men of influence. The successful candi- 
dates were called to the platform, and the 
chairman handed certificates and prizes to 
some of them. Lady Gooch presented prizes to 
females. One of these prizes was a sewing. 
machine. Sir James Anderson (chairman of 
the Great Eastern Steamship Company) ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length, in the 
course of which he alluded to the works he had 
seen that day at New Swindon. They struck 
him as marvellous, and worthy not only of a 
district, but of a nation, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tur Bishop of Manchester addressed & 
gathering of workpeople at the Atlas Works, 
in Manchester, on Saturday night, and his 
remarks were of a practical character. His 
lordship contended that prices had risen to 
such a pitch that it was impossible for society to 
stand the strain much longer, and he asked the 
working classes to prove themselves worthy of 
the position to which they had succeeded in 
raising themselves, not to be extravagant in 
their demands, and not to push their employers. 
into acorner. They might, he said, for a time 
command their own terms in the market; but 
the laws of political economy always revenged 
themselves, and no body of men, either em. 
ployers or employed, could alter those inexorable 
laws. 

At a meeting of the master masons of South 
Shields it has been decided to agree to the terms 
of the men, namely, that their wages be not 
reduced during the winter quarter, but remain 
at 33s. per week. The masons have resumed 
work, and operations in connexion with the 
erection of the new Union Bank, in King-street,, 
are being proceeded with. 








Cape Town Competition. — Some of our 
readers may be glad to have their attention 
directed to an advertisement in our present 
issue, inviting designs for Houses of Parliament 
in Cape Town, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Langport (Somerset).—The parish church of 
Huish Episcopi, near Langport, has lately 
undergone extensive reparation under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., archi- 
tect; the contractor being Mr. Maurice Davis, 
of Langport, who has ably carried out the 
works to the entire church,—the chancel 
being rebuilt by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. An entirely new roof and panelled 
ceiling (of the ancient wagon-headed type) 
have been put to the nave; but many of the old 
ribs have been reused, and the original colouring 
reproduced. The old roofs were in a thoroughly 
decayed con lition, past preservation. The north 
transept and south transept roofs have been ex- 
tensively repaired and restored to their ancient 
design. The whole of the incongruous high 
pewing has been removed, and the body of the 
church seated with handsome open oak benches 
having solid shaped ends. The depressed chancel 
arch, of debased form, has been altered and 
brought into a more pleasing curve, the old 
voussoirs being reused. A vestry has been 
added on the north side of the nave, it being 
impossible to contrive one on the north or south 
side of the chancel, on account of vaults being in 
the way. The interesting south porch has been 
repaired and its roof opened out and restored. 
Though clearly not the original design, it is yet 
of some antiquity. The elaborate and beautiful 
Norman doorway has been made good where 
necessary. The stone of which this doorway 
was constructed has evidently suffered from fire, 
as may be seen by its colour. The church has 
been heated by Mr. Kelway’s apparatus. The 
total cost of the works to the body of the church 
will probably amount to 1,5001. 

Clapham.—St. Saviour’s Church, Cedar-road, 
Clapham Common, has been consecrated by the 
new Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne. 
The church was completed, and has been open 
for service, so far back as three or four years, 
but it remained unconsecrated. The explana- 
tion of this is, that the late vicar caused a 
monument to his wife to be erected in the 
central portion of the front of the chancel. The 
monument in question consisted of a sculptured 
figure of the lady in a recumbent position, 
resting on a pedestal, with the feet towards the 
altar. The late bishop objected to the situation 
in which this monument was placed, and refused 
to consecrate the church until it was removed to 
some other position. This has only just been 
effected, the monument in question being now 
placed under the west window of the north 
transept. A lectern has been placed on the 
former site of the monument, and the pulpit, 
which formerly stood under the tower, and 
which is open toa considerable height, has also 
been brought forward to the angle of the nave 
and chancel. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea.—The foundation-stone 
of a new church at St. Leonard’s has been laid 
by Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., in the presence of 
a large congregation. The ceremony was pre- 
ceded by services in the present church. It is 
intended to erect a costly and handsome building. 
The offertories amounted to over 8001. 

Deepcar.—A meeting has been held in the 
National School-room, Deepcar, to consider the 
importance of building a church in the parish. 
Lord Wharncliffe occupied the chair. It was 
resolved that a church should be built at Deep- 
car, and a committee was formed to carry out the 
object of the meeting. A subscription-list was 
passed round at the meeting, and it transpired 
that Lord Wharncliffe had given 500I.,and that 
Mr. W. Taylor had given a site for the new 
church. 

Eaton.—Christ Church, Eaton, which has been 
erected upon asite given by Mr. H. Bolingbroke, 
and situate between Newmarket-road and Un- 
thanks-road, has been opened for divine service. 
The church is of the Early Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and has been built from the joint plans 
of Messrs. J. H. Brown and J. B. Pearce, archi- 
tects, by Messrs. W. Wright and J. W. Lacey. 
It is of a cruciform plan, and at present con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and transepts, with organ- 
chamber and vestry on the south side, provision 
being made for the addition of aisles when re- 
quired. The nave is 75 ft. long, and 25 ft. wide; 
the transepts are 18 ft. by 16 ft., and the chancel 
20 ft. by 18 ft. The building is of flint, with 
Bath stone dressings, relieved with bands and 
arches of coloured bricks, supported by but- 
tresses; and the chancel is the gift of the vicar 
(the Rev. F. Weston). The roof is of open 


timber, light in design; the internal walls are of 





stucco; the windows are glazed with cathedral 
glass of various tints. The east window of the 
chancel, which is at present only temporarily 
glazed with ordinary glass, is to be filled with 
stained glass, to the memory of the late Mrs. 
Hewitt. In the nave and transepts the floor is 
of black and red Staffordshire tiles, that in the 
chancel being of encaustic tiles. A light stone 
spire, or bell turret, is in course of erection. 
Altogether the church will cost between 2,0001. 
and 3,0001. 

Haywood.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Haywood, about a mile 
south of the Moss Railway Station, and where 
the parishes of Moss, Fenwick, Burghwallis, and 
Owston unite. The site on which the church 
will be built is in a field, having the North. 
Eastern Railway line on the east, and the road 
leading from Mr. Stones’s farm to the west. 

Owston.—The chancel of the parish church of 
Owston has been restored and reopened. Coat 
upon coat of whitewash, plaster, and lime had 
disfigured the inside walls, and that on the 
northern side had so much receded from the 
perpendicular as to necessitate being driven 
upright before the outside portions were fixed in 
and rebuilt. The roof was that of a barn, and 
the flooring was a mixture of rough and plainly 
chiselled flags, with a mixture of memorial- 
stones to the departed. The walls have been 
cleansed of their coverings, a door and archway 
of the time of Edward III. have been brought 
to view ; the building covered with a light roof, 
and the flooring laid in encaustic pavement. Sir 
Gilbert Scott superintended the work, and 
Messrs. Simpson & Malone, of Hull, carried out 
his designs. The large east window has been 
considerably enriched. Besides the five separate 
figures of our Lord and the four evangelists, 
each occupying a light to itself, the upper por- 
tion is now filled with coloured glass, har- 
monising with the old and lower portion of the 
decorations. The roof of the chancel has 
been made higher, and is carried up to the 
ancient height; it is formed of oak. The 
exterior of the chancel has been mostly rebuilt, 
with plain worked stone. On each of the bosses 
forming the supports of the window-arches are 
figure-heads. At the end of the roof over the 
eastern and chief window is a carved cross. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hammerwood (East Grinstead). — The new 
school chapel, which has been lately erected by 
Mr. Oswald Smith, for the education of the 
children of his tenants and workmen, and also 
for the performance of divine service, has been 
opened. It is a red brick erection, with Bath 
stone dressings, and has a spire attached, with 
bell, the schoolmaster’s house being immediately 
adjoining. The interior is fitted with seats, 
serving the double purpose of form and desk for 
scholastic purposes, and also seats with backs, 
for the congregation on Sundays. 

Newton (Devon).—The foundation-stone of All 
Saints’ Schools, Newton, has been laid. The 
new schools, which are called All Saints’, are in 
course of erection ona site on the Marsh, pre- 
sented by the Earl of Devon, and are intended 
to accommodate about 260 pupils, the cost of 
completion being estimated at about 5201., of 
which 3201. have already been promised. They 
will also contain a chancel, as it is intended to 
use the building for religious service on Sundays. 
The plans, which were prepared by Mr. Rowell, 
the architect, are being carried out by Mr. Mills, 
the contractor. 

London. — A new wing to accommodate 90 
children, and offices, have been added to St. 
Agnes’s Poor-law School, Leyton House, which 
is a mansion of the Queen Anne period. Mr. 
Blease, of Stratford, was the contractor; and 
the architect was Mr. C. G. Wray, of Regent’s 
Park, who is also the architect for the new 
Roman Catholic Reformatory at East Ham, and 
of the St. Elizabeth’s Schools at Richmond ; 
Messrs. Perry & Co., of Tredegar Works, Bow, 
being the contractors for both works. 

Dover.—A new school (St. Paul’s) for ninety 
children has been erected adjoining the church, 
the front of which is of Kentish rag stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and has been designed to 
accord with the church. The school has an 
open-timber roof, and is well lighted and venti- 
lated. Mr. C. G. Wray was the architect, and 
Messrs. Tunbridge & Denne, of Dover, were the 
contractors for the works. 

Miscellaneous.—A new school-room has been 





erected in connexion with the North Hyde (R.C.) 








Industrial Schools; and a new refectory, play 
room, and enlargement of the chapel in connexion 
with the Blythe House (Hammersmith) Indus. 
trial Schools. Mr.C. G. Wray was the architeg} 
employed; and Messrs. Robbins & (o,, of 
Clapton, and Mr. Blease, of Stratford, were the 
contractors respectively. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—Mr. Waddel, contractor, Bath. 
gate, who has undertaken the work of widening 
the North Bridge, has just made a commence. 
ment with the preliminary scaffolding operations, 
It is proposed to erect a strong scaffolding of 
Baltic pine on both sides of the bridge, part of 
which will be raised from the base of each of the 
piers: for dealing with the spaces between the 
piers a staging will be swung with chains from 
the parapets of the bridge. The uprights for 
the scaffolding at each of the piers will consist 
of four logs placed on end, and these will be 
connected diagonally with battens in the usual 
manner. In these preliminary operations 
travelling bogey-crane will be used; and as this 
will be run along the footpaths, the passengers 
on this already over-crowded thoroughfare will 
have to submit to considerable inconvenience 
for some time to come. The east side of the 
bridge is to be first dealt with. It is thought 
that the whole work will be completed by the 
end of June.——tThe new building of the School 


of Arts in Chambers-street is now rapidly . 


approaching completion. There are, in addition 
to the large hall, which in accommodation and 
convenience for scientific lectures, according to 
the Weekly Scotsman, equals anything of the 
kind in Edinburgh, two smaller lecture-rooms, 
fitted up on a less elaborate scale, besides 
museums or laboratories for the lectures on 
chemistry, natural philosophy, geology, and 
botany. There are also rooms for the directors 
and secretary, and a house for the janitor— 
At an aggregate meeting of the joiners of 
Edinburgh, the following resolution has been 
carried :— 

** That this meeting of the joiners of Edinburgh agree 
to go in for an advance of wages to the extent of 3d. per 
hour, to come in force on the 1st of March, 1874; and, to 
increase our confidence inone another, we immediately 


sign the paper circulated among the trade for that 
purpose.” 


It may be stated that the present rate of wages 
is 7d. per hour, and that three months’ notice 
will be given to the masters of the intended rise. 
The paper referred to in the resolution is talked 
of by the trade as “the plebiscite,” its object 
being to elicit the opinions of both unionists and 
non-unionists as to the desirability of the step 
that is proposed to be taken. This has been in 
circulation for some time past in the various 
shops, and, it is said, has been largely signed. 
Leith.—The Tolbooth Wynd of Leith was in 
former times one of the most picturesque 
thoroughfares in the ancient burgh, but since 
the destruction of the quaint Tolbooth and inte- 
resting old watch-tower, it has sunk into a com. 
parative architectural destitution. At the 
corner of Tolbooth Wynd and Water-lane, and 
facing towards Charlotte-street and Kirkgate, 4 
tenement has just been put up from designs 
furnished by Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, 
Edinburgh. The frontage, which is upwards of 
200 ft. in length, consists of three stories, the 
street-floor being fitted up as shops, while the 
upper flat is arranged for warerooms, saloons, 
&c. In point of architecture the building illus- 
trates the application of the Italian style to the 
requirements of shop construction. The divi. 
sions or piers between the doors and windows of 
the shops are of cast iron, ornamented witlr 
small columns running up the face of each, and 
surmounted by carved capitals, above which are 
lintels with carved ends, the spandrels being 
filled in with carved ornament. An ornamented 
cornice runs along the whole frontage over the 
shop lintels. The upper story is wholly of 
freestone. The building is surmounted by 4 
moulded cornice, having a parapet and moulded 
cope. ; 
Greenock.—The Greenock authorities have 
made an official inspection of the new Greenock 
Gasworks, erected on Inchgreen Island, betwee? 
that town and Port-Glasgow. The old gasworks 
in Glebe having latterly become deficient for the 
supply, and an eyesore to town residents, it - 
resolved by the Police Board in 1871 to construc 
the large and improved works just comple bi 
about two miles east of Greenock. The esi 


' mate then amounted to about 50,0001., but ex- 
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and the price of the land have increased 
ihe total cost to 70,0001. The whole work was 
carried out under the guidance of Mr. S. Stewart, 
the engineer. They are constructed to supply 
two million feet of gas per twenty-four hours, 
or three times the present demand. 

Dundee.—The Albert Institute, erected in the 
centre of Dundee to perpetuate the memory of 
the Prince Consort, has been formally opened 
by the Earl of Dalhousie, lord-lieutenant of For- 
furshire. The building is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and has been erected from designs 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of 33,0007. It is 
intended for a free library and museum, and the 
opening was celebrated by an exhibition of pro- 
jucts of art and industry. Many noblemen and 

ntlemen in the neighbourhood have lent pic- 
tures, and & loan of art treasures of the value of 
100,001, has been obtained from South Ken- 
sington. The exhibition is to remain open two 
months The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone Of a new church for the Rev. Mr. 
Knight, has been performed by Provost Cox. 
The building, which is far advanced towards 
completion, has cost between 8,0001. and 10,0001. 
The new church is to be opened on the first 
Sunday of next year. 

Peat Fuel.—The South of Scotland Peat Fuel 
Company (Limited) has held its first general 
meeting, Mr. Maxwell, M.P., presiding. It was 
reported that arrangements had been entered 
into with Mrs. Withom, of Kirkconnel, for a 
Jease of the peat upon her moors for thirty-one 
years, and also a provisional arrangement with 
Sir A. Grierson for the peat on Rockhall. 








Books Receiver. 


Artizans’ Reports wpon the Vienna Exhibition. 
Manchester: The Society for the Promotion of 
Scientific Industry, 11, Manchester-chambers ; 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

TuE Society for the Promotion of Scientific In- 
dustry, Manchester, acted wisely when they 
determined that a number of selected artizans 
engaged in the principal industries of the 
country should be sent out to visit and report 
upon the International Exhibition in Vienna; 
every reporter being bond fide a workman, earn- 
ing his living at his trade. 

In selecting the artizans to represent the 
various industries associated with Birmingham, 
Mr. W.C. Aitken, as usual on ailsuch occasions, 
rendered most efficient service. He entered con 
amore into the matter; and has, further, super- 
intended the editing of the reports of the Bir- 
ningham men, giving, himself, an introductory 
chapter. 

Among other instructions issued by the 
Council to the reporters, were the following :— 

“The object in sending out selected and skilled work- 
nen to report upon the Exhibition at Vienna is, that the 
artizans themselves may be benefited by the lessons such 
international displays are calculated to teach, and that 
through them their respective trades may be stimulated 
to improvement, 

It is not intended in any way to fetter the reporters 
vith any instructions as to their method of reporting, but 
each one will confine himself to his particular industry. 
Their best discretion must be used, and attention may be 
profitably directed to the following points :— 

. A comparison of the quality and character of the 
work exhibited by the different countries, 

Il, The new features in old manufactures, machines, 
and processes, and the ps oints in new ones, 


= _ cost of materials, wages, conditions of 
r, &e, 


IV, Special features of national exhibits.” 

Mr. W. G. Larkins, the secretary of the 
Society, in his introduction, speaks strongly of the 
intelligence displayed by the reporters, and by 
the earnest desire they showed when in Vienna 
to do their work as well and as thoroughly as 
— at a time, too, when from twenty to 

irty deaths were occurring daily from cholera. 

ith the exception of the slight illness of one 
e two of the party, all were enabled to return 
0 England in health. 
be volume now published contains nineteen 
wane from the Manchester men, and fifteen 

~ Birmingham ; and when it is remem- 
an that these were written by hard-working 
sie their own teachers, they must be 
vans ed as most creditable and encouraging. We 
mr point to the paper (amongst others) “On 

; 0 as applied to Jewellery,” by J. W. Tonks 
Ware ingham); and tothe report “On Ceramic 
dabo. by Edward Locke (Manchester), an 

rn rate and discriminating paper. 
of th * specimen of the work done, and because 
. “2e information it contains, we have printed 


in another part of this number the report “On 
work and Joinery.” 





Miscellanen, 


New Summer-house in Eaton Hall 
Gardens, Cheshire. — Some curiosity has 
been excited in connexion with the extensive 
works now proceeding at Eaton Hall, by the 
erection of an elaborate summer-house or tea- 
room for the Ladies Grosvenor, in a secluded 
part of the shrubbery near the mansion. Ex- 
ternally, up to the plinth, the building, as 
described by the Chester Chronicle, is con- 
structed of chiselled stonework, and above this 
of English oak framing, the panels between 
being plastered. The upright framing, instead 
of being a flat surface, is formed into elaborately- 
carved and moulded columns, which support 
carved brackets carrying the eaves. To the 
front of the building, which is an open covered 
space, between each column is a balustrade, 
formed of richly turned and twisted smaller 
columns. The roof is covered with tiles of a 
red colour, finished with an elaborate crest- 
ing. <A portion of the area to the front and 
one side of the building is left open, and forms 
the summer-house. The principal feature of 
this portion of the work is the carved oak wood- 
work of the columns by which it is surrounded, 
and the roof. The tea-room is a handsome 
apartment. The sides are panelled with fine 
picked English oak, the panels being filled in with 
ornamental tiles. These tiles were designed 
by Mr. Marks, A.R.A., and executed by Messrs. 
Minton & Co., and duplicates of them were exhi- 
bited at the Vienna Exhibition. The subjects are 
principally flowers and birds, the former being 
painted on a white, and the latter on a light 
chocolate-coloured ground. The panels around 
the centre of the room are filled in with figure- 
subjects representing the Seven Ages of Man. 
Over the fireplace, in larger panels, are repre- 
sented the signs of the Zodiac, comically treated. 
The whole of the work has been carried out by 
Mr. Hughes, of Aldford, from the designs of Mr. 
John Douglas, of Chester, who also designed the 
new park-keeper’s house and kennels in Eaton 
Park. 

Big Things.—This is an age of “ big things.” 
There is, in Western language, nothing “ one- 
horse” about the age in which we are permitted 
to live. Chang, the Chinese giant, the biggest 
man in the world, is thriving at Calcutta. Paper 
has developed into churches, and, reduced to 
papier miché, is found strong enough to resist 
both wind and weather. Florida is to be made 
into an island by the construction of a canal. 
A similar fate awaits the Morea, which is to be 
severed from the mainland by a canal 27 ft. 
deep and 39 ft. wide, converting the Peloponesus 
into one of the “isles of Greece.” The ocean 
tides are to be utilised in France. At St. Malo, 
where the tide rises 80 ft., the motive power 
derived from the moon is to be bent, if possible, 
to the purposes of man. But America is not to 
be beaten. Gigantic waterways and colossal 
irrigation schemes are to the fore. More than 
this, it is proposed to keep canals fluid in winter 
by the use of artificial heat. Congelation can 
it seems, be arrested by a neat arrangement of 


| hot-water pipes slightly below the surface of the 


body of water it is desired to propitiate. Tunnels 
are being drilled through the Alps. Marshesare 
“used up” by centrifugal pumps and the Luca- 
lyptus globulus. Blast-furnace slag is to be 
adapted to all the purposes of construction ; and 
teak is talked about as a new material for rails. 
St. Petersburg and Samarcand are to be united 
by a line of railway. The vicious bogs of 
Ireland, which burst with mud when their sides 
are tickled by the spade, are to be converted 
into practical peat and peat charcoal; and the 
pneumatic tube has taken a fresh lease of life. 
Meanwhile we hear nothing of the Isthmus of 
Darien canal, and much time and printers’ ink 
are wasted on‘unprofitable discussions concerning 
the North-west passage.—Iron. 


The Alexandra Palace.—Messrs. Kelk & 
Lucas have a large force of men at work removing 
the débris of the old building, levelling the 
ground and preparing the foundations fer the 
new palace. It has been found necessary to pull 
down the greater portion of the walls that were 
left standing. At either end of the main build- 
ing a large conservatory is to be erected, and 
midway between them is the transept or central 
hall, 386 ft. by 184 ft. The wrought-iron roofs 
for these, as well as the girders in other parts of 
the building (between 500 and 600 tons in all) 
are being made by Messrs. Handyside & Co., 
London. 
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Railroad Bridge at Buffalo.—This great 
work, of which we have before spoken, is 
finished, and connecting trains are now running 
to and fro between the United States and 
Canada without break of bulk or change of 
cars. The inconvenient and almost dangerous 
steamboat which formerly transported goods and 
passengers from shore to shore, has lost its 
vocation. The project of building a bridge 
across the Niagara river, to connect the two 
countries, is a very old one, but it was not until 
1870 that the requisite capital and charter for 
this work were obtained. The bridge extends 
over the Niagara river from Buffalo, United 
States, to Fort Erie, in Canada. The bridge is 
in three divisions,—first, from Canada shore 
to Square Island, 1,967 ft.; second, across 
Square Island, 1,167 ft.; third, thence to 
American shore, 517 ft., making a total length 
of 3,651 ft. The contract was let to Messrs. C. 
S. Gzowski & D. L. Macpherson for 1,000,000 
dollars. The two central piers are respectively 
47 ft.and 48 ft. deep. Near the eastern shore of 
the Niagara,a swing-bridge, the largest of the 
kind in the world, turns upon a pivot pier, leaving 
two open spaces, each 180 ft. wide, for the 
passage of masted vessels. This swing-bridge is 
worked by steam-engines, and can be opened or 
closed in one minute. The river at this point 
has an average current of six miles per hour. 


Whitley Partners.—A company is being 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and deve- 
loping the well-known business of Messrs. 
Whitley Partners, mechanical engineers and ex- 
port merchants, of Hunslet-road, Leeds, which 
has been carried on for upwards of twenty-nine 
years. The conversion of this firm into a public 
company has arisen, as we learn, chiefly from 
the desire of the senior partner (who founded 
the business in 1844) to retire from active en- 
gagements requiring his personal care ; as also 
from the fact that the leading branches of the 
trade have become so developed as to need a 
larger capital than that hitherto employed. The 
business, which is very large, consists of three 
distinct branches, each materially aiding the 
other, viz., the brass foundry and finishing 
department ; the mechanical engineering branch 
of the business, which enjoys the exclusive 
monopoly of several patented inventions of great 
utility, including the Allen Governor, for 
stationary, marine, and portable engines, and 
Peet’s Valve, for steam, water, and gas pipes, 
and large mains; and, thirdly, as exporters of 
machinery and general hardware merchants. 


A Community of Women.—The Chicago 
Tribune says :—“ The establishment of a women’s 
community within the limits of the town of 
Woburn, about twelve miles from Boston, was 
begun a few days ago, by the formal raising of 
the frame of the first building. In this com- 
munity all the land is to be owned by women. 
The occupation of the residents in Aurora village 
will be varied, and industrial schools [for chil- 
dren ?] are provided to fit persons for the differ- 
ent kinds of work to be done, including a 
domestic school for instruction in home duties. 
Each homestead is to be accompanied with a 
garden, and gardening and frait raising will be a 
favourite occupation. Co-operative schemes are 
also planned. About 1,000 persons are com- 
mitted to the enterprise, though they are not all 
women, and not to beresidents. The site of the 
village is a wilderness. The community is 
called ‘The Women’s Economical Garden Home- 
stead League,’ and is established by Act of the 
State Legislature.” It is to be hoped the state. 
ment is untrue. 


The Chislehurst Sarcophagus. — The 
granite sarcophagus presented by the Queen to 
the Empress of the French, for the remains of 
the late Emperor, has arrived from Aberdeen, 
and been placed in the mortuary chapel. The 
building has been erected from designs by 
Mr. H. Clutton; and the builders are Messrs. 
Brass & Co. It is entirely of masonry—exter- 
nally of Bath stone, lined with stone brought 
from France. The carving is elaborate, espe- 
cially the capitals of the pillars ; and the roof is 
groined, the design of the whole edifice being 
Gothic. The little chapel has a carved altar and 
canopy, and at the opposite end is a private 
doorway for the Empress. Above the door is a 
rose-window, and there are three other lights 
on the south side. The sarcophagus will stand 
on a tesselated pavement in the centre of the 
new building, and will be approached from the 
interior of the church by two steps, through a 
double bay divided by columns of jasper. 
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“ Invention ” of “‘ Gold,” and Discovery 
of Perpetual Movement.—One of the most 
eminent scientists, says the London correspond- 
ent of the Suffolk Chronicle, has lately been in- 
formed by a lady that she has discovered a 
method of inventing gold out of a mixture of 
other metals. She has asked the gentleman in 
question to assist her in bringing out her dis- 
covery. Yourreaders may think him very un- 
gallant for refusing, but after all science is 
science, and one can hardly expect an eminent 
metallurgist to go back 500 years and turn 
alchemist. I fancy another invention which I 
have heard of during the last few days must be 
placed in the same category of pseudo dis- 
coveries. A gentleman professes to have found 
out that by a certain arrangement of metal 
rods placed underground he can produce s0 
much galvanic force as to drive machinery. In 
other words, he alleges that he has discovered a 
motive power which is practically permanent 
and comparatively costless. 


The Criterion.—At the last meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Wakefield, 
clerk, read a letter from Messrs. Pain & Clark, 
on behalf of. Messrs. Spiers & Pond, stating that 
application having been made for a licence for 
their theatre, at the Criterion in Piccadilly, the 
Lord Chamberlain has stated that he will be 
prepared to grant the licence, provided he is 
satisfied, by a certificate of the district surveyor 
or the Metropolitan Board of Works, that the 
building can be regarded as a public building 
separate from the tavern adjoining, and asking 
that the necessary steps may be taken by the 
Board, in order that they may receive the cer- 
tificate. It was referred to the Building Act 
Committee to visit and inspect the proposed 
theatre. 


sed New Pier for Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight.—The Corporation of Yarmouth have 
decided to apply to Parliament for the necessary 
permission and power to erect a pier, and to 
levy tolls, &c, The subject of a new pier has at 
various times during the last ten or twelve years 
been brought before this corporation in con- 
nexion with various railway schemes, but they 
have now given notice of their intention to erect 
the pier themselves. The original intention was 
to erect it from the Quay, but as it would be very 
difficult to do so and at the same time keep intact 
the slipway for cattle and the present goods’ 
accommodation, it has been decided to erect it 
from the Bank. The engineer whom the corpora- 
tion have employed is Mr. Giles, jun., of 
Southampton. 


Utilisation of the Tides.— Mr. C. R. 
Huxley, writing to the Globe with reference to 
utilisation of the tides as a motive power for 
machinery,— which we have often urged,— 
says a plan is about to be submitted to 
the Government which illustrates the avail- 
ability of water as a motive power for all 
standing machinery, whether for dockyards, 
arsenals, rivers,—in fact, wherever water is 
within reach. It is calculated that this inven- 
tion will save the Government 200,0001. in fuel 
alone, and throw into the market, for domestic 
use, coal in such quantity as to reduce the price 
of this costly luxury to one half its present 
figure, and cheapen considerably most articles of 
manufacture. 

The Birmingham Midland Institute.— 
The first meeting of the members of the archzo- 
logical section for the present season was held 
in the Lecture Theatre, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 20th ulto., when Mr. John Cotton, 
architect, read a paper on “The Rise and Deve. 
lopment of the Military Architecture of the 
Middle Ages,” with special allusion to “some 
castles in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham,” and exhibited, in illustration of his 
paper, a large number of his sketches and draw- 
ings of examples of ancient military architecture. 


_. Btching.—Mr. Hayllar has discovered that 
it is possible to substitute glass for copper, and 
thus obtain an etching at much less cost than 
has been possible hitherto. Copper, too, being 
opaque, the engraver could not ascertain how 
his work was progressing, except by taking 
proofs. But now he is able to see at once what 


progress he makes, and to repair any defects as 
he goes on. Mr. Hayllar has recently left Sax- 
mundham to reside permanently in London. 


Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—We understand that 
Mr. B. Montgomerie Ranking has been appointed 
secretary of this Society. 








Memorial of Charles Enight.—A lych 
gate, in memory of the late Charles Knight, is 
being erected at the Bachelors’ Acre entrance 
to the old burial-ground at Windsor. Thearchi- 
tect is Mr. Tarver, of London. The piers are of 
red brick, with carved stone capitals, with oak 
woodwork, the roof being of red tiles, and sur- 
mounted with a cross. The gates are of iron, 
and will bear the Windsor arms. The lych gate 
is being erected by the family of the deceased. 
What has become of the memorial committee 
that was formed in London ? 


Liverpool Architectural Society. — The 
third meeting of the session of this society was 
held on Wednesday evening, last week, at the 
Royal Institution, Co!quitt-street, Dr. Hayward 
presiding. The paper for the evening was by 
Mr. H. H. Vale, the subject being “ Art Notes 
Abroad.” In this Mr. Vale gave an account of 
a recent tour made by him through Belgium, 
Holland, and the Rhine, and sketched and criti- 
cised the architectural features of the buildings 
he had visited in those places. 


New Use for the Sand-Blast.—The most 
recent application of the sand-blast is to clean 
the fronts of buildings. Soot, dust, and other 
substances are removed therefrom by such 
means. The impact of the sand on the surface 
dislodges the soot or dust from all the crevices 
and indentations, without perceptibly interfering 
with the sharpness of the architectural orna- 
mentation. 


Institution for the Blind and Deaf and 
Dumb in Leeds.—A meeting has been held in 
the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, for the purpose of 
considering a proposal to provide larger and 
more convenient premises as workshops for the 
blind. The meeting, acting upon a suggestion 
made by the Rev. E. Jackson, determined to 
include in the enlarged premises provision for 
the accommodation of the deaf and dumb also. 
Upwards of 2,0001. were subscribed before the 
meeting separated. 


Bursting of a Canal Embankment.— 
A serious lJandslip has occurred in connexion 
with the Somerset Coal Canal at Monkton 
Combe, near Bath. The canal was drained for 
a distance of three miles, and a gap was made in 
the embankment nearly 30 ft. deep and 50 ft. 
wide. The field below the canal is extensively 
covered with débris, and a great many fish 
which had been landed high and dry by the flood 
have been captured by the inhabitants, 


Derby Town Council.—At a recent meeting 
of the Derby Town Council, Mr. John Hume, 
C.E., of Derby, was appointed surveyor tothe 
sanitary authority. 


Police Stations.—-On the 29th ult. a station, 
erected for the Metropolitan Police, was 
opened at North Woolwich. It is built by Mr. 
J. Terrell, of Victoria Docks. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to Worsham, Bexhill, 
Sussex. Messrs, Cross & Wells, architects :— 
QERORGED. sivicoresensscssoveetctveevntces £935 0 
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For slating, plumbing, and smith work, at Upsall Castle, 
Thirsk :— 


























Smith, 
Slating. | Plumbing. |Spouting, &|All Works, 

° Ironwork, 

Weatherley £. 8. 
& Rymer oR nea ae 1,579 0 

Baynes...... ae ee ove 1,557 0 
Sanderson | 999 0 a ove 
Hodson.,,.... ove 742 0 eee wap 
Dickenson a 498 0 wee ° 
Robinson...| 662 10 oes ove t00 
Baynes* ...| 570 0 eee aes bee 
Collier* ... <- eas 250 0 ote 
Anderson* vee 392 6 ae 1,112 6 

* Accepted, 





For new warehouse, Devonshire-street, aoe 
for Messrs. Spencer, Turner, & Boldero, Mr, T. BR. 
Parker, architect :— 


EENAEO’ | Kovckcoccssschicnassbusncestscsaceet £2,320 0 0 
NE ORO 2,290 0 0 
Simpson & Son..........ccserssseseeee 2,288 0 0 
Cross & Son 2,268 0 0 
Ec oscivessvacees 00 
Temple & Forster cescssscccsssseces 0.0 

















For Northwold Schools, Norfolk, 7 : 
annioiees = . Me. B.&, Phipson, 
ennett £ 
Hubbard toe 88 
Farrow (accepted) ......... eligctede 982 0 9 





For cottage residence on Lansdown, Bath, for Mr J 
Evill. Messrs. Wilson, Willcox, & Wilso: ohn 
Quantities by Mr.A. Deane:— ” oo Cee, 

Lord ; £576 11 ¢ 
Jefferies & Morris (accepted)....., 567 0 0 





For the erection of two warehouses in I, , 
and Fish-street-bill, City, for Mr. H. D. Clarke. Wee 





Wimble, architect, Quantities supplied b: ill 
Wimble. PP: yY Mr, Willian, 
Ola Mie yay 
Faulkner ....css00+-1+0e £4,620 00 .. £40 9— 
| einai . 4,592 0 0 *. 20 0 9 
Scrivener & White... 4,412 0 0 ... 35 0 9 
4,4 00... 9200 
¢ O-:., 6 00 
00. 65009 
Hoare & Son... 4,236 00... 45 00 
OTUs cccasesscesesene 4,189 0 0 ... 250 0 oF 





For the erection of a warehouse in Old Fish-strect 
City, for Mr. Edward Wimble. Mr. J. Wimble, archi. 


tect, Quantities supplied by Mr, Wm, Wimble :— 
Cr, 

: Old Maietek, 
Killby toestetes £2,062 0 0 eee £12 0 0 
| eee 2,067 0 0 ., 2000 
Scrivener & White 2,040 0 0... 25006 
Waullener ....<cvosecees 9968 0 0 20 0 0 
Newman & Mann... 1,936 0 0 ., 2000 
CYORCKS? .0cccecccescese 1,936 0 0 35 0 0 
FRORTO avs cosescoccsuenes’ 1,892 00. 200 
BROHRCL . cisecescscvscessa> 1,889 0 0... 150 0 0! 





For Spanish mahogany fittings at No. 6, Angel-court 
fe Seven. Stern, Brothers, Mr, N, 8. Joseph, archi. 
tect :— 

Newman & Mann (accepted)...... £785 0 0 





Accepted for new stables and coachman’s house at 
Weston Park, for Mr, Handel Cossham, Messrs, Wilson, 
Willcox, & Wilson, architects. Quantities by Mr, A, 









Deane :— 
Excavator and Mason. 
PPIONIDI.ccccsstadecccachhecuasacasasstadas £361 15 0 
Carpenter and Joiner, Slater, Plasterer, Glazier, and 
Painter, 
Ridout,..... “ 845 15 0 
Plumber. 
Vincent .....00000 dsavewervedsedeaut sees 93310 0 
Stable-fittings and Gas-fitter. 
WANCBNG ..ccccrsvoeveseoeseeveeveveceesso ses . 6917 0 
a orchard-houses, vineries, &c., also at Weston 
ark :— 
Morgan & Lovell ...ecsssssessseeeee £1,448 0 0 
Hayward... oF 
Bladwell ... 
Ridout...... 
Francis(accepted) . 





For Oxford main drainage. Contract No. 2, Mr, 






W. H. White, engineer, Quantities supplied :— 

MAMMSENINL vs cccsacsasssvesascuskandonee’ 24,888 00 
WTS wacccestescaudeuesstcceresscaaeneese 2, 00 
MOORE ssevecccovevceesevevevescocsereoenes 2,950 0 0 
Dover . 2,930 0 0 
EL asaceseas 2,850 0 0 
Marstiall ......00.s00 2,5°0 0 0 
Acock (accepted).. we 2,197 0 0 
King . 2,150 0 0 








For alterations to King’s Arms Hotel, Liverpool, for 
Mr. James Seddon (Contract No. 1). Messrs, J. £, 





ene and G. H. Thomas, architects :— 

hompson & Cook ....cscecsscoveesees £983 19 0 
Cheetham i 857 0 0 
Wilkinson & Adams .....c.sscssseeees 690 0 0 





For alterations to premises in Cases-street, Liverpool 
(Contract No. 1), for Mr. Cuthbert. Messrs, J. 
Murray and G, H. Thomas, architects :— ae 


ilkinson & Adams visccscccsreceees £450 
426 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the William IV., Mar 
ret-street, Clerkenwell, for Messrs, Watney & Co 
r. H. J. Newton, architect :— 











DEROR, .occivsessesveveceseen sevens cedinseees £397 0 0 
Hockley cove 
Fenner 
Brindle ...,.. 
Shurmur, 
For additional works to Fulham Cemetery. Mr. J.% 

surveyor :— 

attte Cole. a dccatdeesvaspansvessaansPusevccsstvees £184 0 0 
Wright ..... ponackekeeasewivadtcctehbaainve 180 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted) ....ccccrereerees 158 0 0 
Gay .... meee 95 0 0 








For alterations to premises, No. 40, Wigmore-street 

and Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, for Messrs, 

H. J. Cave & Sons. R. H. Burden, architect :— P 
Keyes & Head (accepted)......++. £2,525 0 


dl 
A PENIS a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


New View of the Temple of Solomon (unavoidably pestgeoell” 
R. T. P.—Captain T.—Thomason College.—B.—L. and A—¢, r. 
—W.C. T.—W.P. G.—H. H.—W. G. L.—A. H. T.—R. T. §.—N. - 
—8 &B—S.—J. B.—J. T.—W. K.—S. T. B.—H. & RB. P.—M. & * 
W. H. W.—W. 58.—J. K.—A Builder (the letter would —. 
with mere advertisements).—J. C. (shall be remembered next 
G. W. W. (thanks ; we have not room). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out 
addresses, sd 

Allstatements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be ane ar 
by the name and address of the sender, not 
publication. ol 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
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